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“POLORES, DO YOU BELIEVE IN SHCOND LOVE LORD CARYLON SAID, WITH SUDDEN FEELING, 





N M. A S shrv their shoulders and wondered how the | Mrs. Fane had so many ovher duties 
0 - CH RIST EVE dear tf and Mrs. Fane could have come by | that Dolores managed to evade all regular 









such a daughter. | lessons, and she might ‘have P nyt up the 
NOV TTE How the Rev. Lawrence and Mrs. Fane could | veriest ignoremus ever known but for a happy | 
Bo ned gan tab Bi have had a daughter like Dolores baffled-com- | chance which befell her. is 
prehension. When she came to Mitford, a child | She was always wandering about, and being, . 















. of ten, she was the most mischievous imp in | after all, only a child, it happened that one 
are out of date—those mar. | the Sunday School, and was sent home from it day she Jost hie way, and actually wandered 
Yellous godmothers who worked | 12 disgrace so often that at last her mother | into Meresham, where she was discovered in 
. gach wonders for their favourites. | declared it was no use dressing her for the pur- | the Cathedral joining in the service and sing- 
mischievous elves, who in- | P** of attending #. ing the anthem us sweetly asa chorister. A ‘a 
‘terfered so ‘persistently in the | She was sent daily to Mies Grant's estab- | lady, struck by the wonderful voice, and \ 

family arrangements are unheatd of | lishment for young ladies, but played truant so | amazed at the dusty little shoes, barchead, and 



















would have declared | often the Rector dowbted if she had enough in- } soiled pinafore (Dolores had been wandering i 
that Pane wu — have been a change- | struction to be worth the school bill. about ince the morning, and had lost her hat), ‘ 
ling. As this exp of the young lidy’s | For thtee months she ran wild at home, while | followed ber out of the Cathedral and began 





Pectiliarities was denied them they simply | her mother attempted to teach her; but poor | to talk to “er. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FOR ALL, SEE PAGE 237, 
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Mies Fane had no shyness, and, it must be 
confessed, no shame. She told her listener 


* quaintly she was a bad girl, and would never | 


come to any good father’s phrase, and jing combination, half girl, half woman, Her 
figure was’ slight 
‘her home made 


repeated with a 


t imitution of his ‘voice 


and manner); she was even too wicked for: 
Miss Grant to teach Ler any longer. She wasn’t | 


sorry. Migs Grant had so many boys, and they 
were always in the way. ; 

Dolores’ new fricnd was the proprietress of 
Meresham House, a woman alr comfor- 
tably off, and whose school incréased every 
yoar, Whether it was the charm’ of Dolores’ 
smile, or the thought.of getting a.vietory over 

Miss Grant (who bad once been a teac at 
Meresham House, and yet bad dared to start 
in humble opposition aot five miles off), or 
perhaps pare womanly compassion for the 
lonely child, Mrs. Trafford drove Dolores home. 
in her own phaeton, and had ap interview. 
with the Rector, at which she offered to edu: 
cate his little girl free of all change as 8 
hoanier at Meresham House. 4j : 

For seven years Miss, Fane eo 
months out of every twelve aw ome. 
At last a day came when Mine ‘hrndford eon- 
fessed she knew as much as the prishment 
could teach her. She would willingly have ob: 
tained «a aituation as | governess for her 
favourite ; but, elas! Dolores was a beauty, 
and her manners hed none of the di ‘and 
firmness which might have gob, over this ob- 
jection: She could not be vetained as teacher 
in ® school where all the girls regarled: her as 
the ringleader of their amusements. . was 
nothing for it but te send her home, where, as 
her kind friend hoped, she might be of use to 
her overworked mother. 

It is rather a humiliating thing to confess of 
one’s heroine, bat at Mitford Rectory Dolores 
proved a complete failure. 

The Rector thought so accomplished a girl 
might save them the salary of a schoolmistress 
and teach the village children ; so Dolores was 
sent every day to be initizted im: her duties 
by Miss Bolt, the retiring wiistress. 

But ‘the children would not agree. © ‘They 
adored their sister as a playfellow, but would 
not submit to her in any other capacity. 

Dolores then tried to make the family’s 
dresses ; but, alas! she always used twice as 
much stuif as her mother thought necessary, 
besides imparting a hopelessly worldly look to 
the little garmenits. 

Then, as though purposely to give her 
. last chance of being useful, the organied 
died ; and Dolores, of her own accord, volun- 
teered to replace hii. 

Here, at least; no fault could be found with 
her. She played magnificently ; indeed her 
music, as Mr, Fane said, was far too good for 
a village church. 

Dolores had left school more than a year at 
this particular Christmastide we are. going to 
tell of. She had quite settled down as organist 
to her father, and as a subject for wonder to his 
parishioners. 

No one actually disliked her, she was too 
sweet-tempered; but certainly more than 
three-fourths of her acquaintance disapproved 
of ber., She was so useless, so romantic, and 
such a coqnette. The last charge was strenu- 
ously denied by ber friends. 

Dolores was the prettiest girl in the neigh- 
bourhoed, and it was aot fault if the 
young men liked to talk to her. ; 

ft was Christmas time. Dolores had been 
practising for the extra services, and had for- 
gotten the time till reminded of it by the 
gathering gloom. Then she looked the organ, 
dismissed the little boy who acted ag blower, 
and went leisurely down the steps tbat 
Jed from the organ-loit into the pears 

It was her birthday. She was just nineteen ; 
and Dolores, though usually the gayest and 
ie light-hearted of human creatures, felt 
god. 

Ninetecn! Just the age when other girls were 
enjoying their fill of pleasure and gaiety; but 
for her there was no chance of either. Look- 


] 


i 


ling forward ¢he could see nothing bright or 
attractive in her lot) — ; 
Dolores Fane at this time was that charm- 


graceful even “in 


and those who looked at it 


8 otimeon ; but Sir ey did 
not seem at all inclined toowesent the liberty. 

“You. ete nob changed at all, Dolly. 1 
should beve known you. anywhere!” 

“Mitford life:is not calculated to change: 

” ‘said Miss ly. “It's ten- 

Some teke longer 

and some shorter to become fossils ; but how 
in the world did you come here?” 

“I dreve'over from the Court ; it’s only seven 
miles, .you knw. The mother wouldn’t let 
May come becahse thére’s an east wind, . I’ve 
been to the Rectory, Mp 
should find you here.” © 4.9) 

“ And IT thought you weré in Italy?” 

“ We have been in Ragland hie the sptng, 
and had to visit all our relati in’ 
autumn. Positively this is the first time we 
have been at the for five long years.” 

aeons see ee 

“She is m i thiuks you y 
hard-hearted for not writing to her,” eae: 4 

“I thought she had forgotten me?” 

“We have none of us done that, © Don't 
{om am to know whet I came to Mitford 


“To seé me}™ 

“To bring a 
Mrs. Fane. We want 
Christmas at the Court. 
not to come back without. you.” 

"* Me |”? ‘said Dolores, most. ungrammati- 
cally, “Oh, Sir Geoffrey, are you quite surey 
But it's mo use, mother ‘never would ° say 


“She Aas said it,” returned Geoffrey, 
‘though I confess it was an awful struggle to 
get her to. For one whole hour, Miss Dolores, 
did I. sit trying to convert her and the Rector 
to my views. It was a tough bit of work.” 

“What did they say?” 

“The organ was the first difficulty; but a 
friend of mine.from Meresham will be very 
happy to take the services, so I got over 
that!” 

He did not think it necessary to tell Dolores 
the “ friend” was a struggling young musician 
who would have been thankful to come much 
further than, Mitford. fortwo guineas a week, 
and the Joan of a horse from ‘Sir Geoffrey’s 
stable.” 

“And then!” 

“Mr. and. Mrs. Fane seem to think Dean 
Court a very wicked place, and that the levity 
of your disposition rendered it. peculiarly unfit 
for you. I declared my cousin, a clergyman, 
was there, and I wonld request him to wom a 
your reformation, ; was hard work. 





ose mother to 
you to help us to keep 
Mother said I was 


and 
oth mantle, but her face dis- | 


. Fane said 1} 
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y, simply, “and you a kind, of fairy 
godfather, if there were ever such 1” 

“T am not quite venerable enough,” said 

the Baronet, ee shortly. “How old do 

me 

grown up when T first knew 

ly, “and that is ages ago. Why, 

I feel quite yener- 


“And I am eight-and-twenty.” 

ity Are you?” 

“Does it seem very old, to you?’ 

“I don’t. know,” said lores, gravely. 
“It's different for a man. ZT am eight- 
and-twenty I shall feel all my youth is over.” 

“ Nonsense!” on oe 

Another five minutes, and she stood it” the 
well-remembered house. A huge aed 
in the hall the men-servants made or & 
gentlewoman in. widow's weeds, Lady 
Dean kissed the little . ne’er-do-we 
warty. ‘age 

“Welcome, dear; and « hap 
when | it cdmes! Now TI must 


ay. : ; 
She need not have feared her greeting there- 


jyou. to 
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May flung her arms round Dolores’ neck and 
kissed her, She seemed just the same warm- 
hearted child who had gone away five years 
before, and Dolores noticed, with a pang, that 
she seemed just as delicate. 

Lady Dean took Dolores up to her room, 
which as,of old, opened into May’s. She 
made her guest feel thoroyghly at home, and 
left her with the bope she would “try to be 
happy at the Court,’ 

As she looked round the beautiful room 
Dolores th she would have little need of 
. be ge ik to her kind friend’s wish. She 
ittle guessed what heavy sorrow was really 
drawing near, and that it would come to her 
in -her narrow, unlovely home, but amid 
beanty and tle epamer, amid the love 
~ tenderness, which surrounded her at the 

urt. 


Fé 


CHAPTER II. 

Two days passed, and Dolores felt quite at 
home in the beautiful house where she was 
made 80 ongrng reer was Rg in the least 
oppressed eur 2 uxury of the 
Court, but took to as naturally o though 
she had never turned dresses and trimmed 


an cousin, whose presence Sir 
had held out as a bait to Mrs. Fane, 
Led ra a kind old man, with silvery hair 
we a nang face, mess favourite ga 

at youth was the time for enjoyment woul 
certainly have scandalised Dolores’ parents. 

Obristmas Eve came at last, cold, bright, 
and frosty, Sir Geoffrey looked up with 
pleased surprise from his ies of the general 
co dence. 


rrespon 

“Rex will be here to-night. osly fancy, 
after his repeated refusals actually offers 
us a visit!” 

“T shall. be delighted to see him!” said 
Lady Dean,. warmly. “You know, Geoff, I 
don’t worship him as you do; but I always 
feel sorry for him!” 

By, has ge re om pred 18% 
y j “Do Ww, ry; 
am bab aarey che er there to-night, when 

there will be a host of strangers ?” 

Mr. Pemberton looked up quickly. 

“Is the gentleman a misanthrope that -he 


i 


> 


. Objects to social gatherings ?” 


“He has had enough trouble to make him 
so,” replied Sir Geoffrey, vely. “Surely, 
sin John, you remeraber the Reginald 
of my college days? We were in- 

le friends.” 

a 64 felt ee was eye pa 90 
wi e expected guest, an or ast 
beguiled May into the couservatory, and begged 
her to tell her all about Mr. Carlyon. 

“Lord Carlyon!” corrected May, gent ‘a 
“Tt is almost the saddest story I ever pose 
_ I would rather you knew it before you saw 

im 


-“T bate people with stories! Did I ever see 
— May id he come to the Court long 
ago » — 


soll Salus ieteude nel keepers Chrigbones 
jeoff’s co) rien i 8 
with us.in Italy the first winter we went 
abroad. I was only a child then, Dolores; but 
I can remember how bright amd clever he was: 
Father was delighted with him, He was the 
life of the house.” 

“And he was-not Lord Carlyon then 1” 

“Oh, no! He was only the nephew of the 
reigning lord. He had two or three hundreds 
a year; but he was very clever, and meant to 

an author, Geoff says his success was ccr- 
tain. He had jusf left college when he came 
to us. He is four years older than Geoff.” ' 

“And was his book a failure 7” ; 

“He never published a book. He was ia 
London writing for the magazines, and be- 
ginny ‘to make a name for himself 
when he fell in love. [ never saw her, 
Geoff says she was brilliantly beautiful.” 

_“ And she refused -him ?” “interrupted the 
little neer-do-well. “I don’t call that the 
saddest story I ever heard!” 

May smiled. 


‘| back to Carlyon it was to find her flown. That 


“ He ought to have held up his head, and feit 





‘Let. me “—. 
governess, and she ted Rex gladly. Their 
wedding day was inet He atcepted a secre- 
taryship, which, with the addition of his 
esrnings 
every co 
fond 
vited her down to Carlyon Manor, He said 
his wife would choose hey trousseau, and he 


weuld give her poy The secretaryship took 


up @ t deal of s time. He went down 
wi 


six weeck’s time they were to be married.” 


‘ Don's say. she died!” pleaded Dolores. | 


“She ought to have lived. She had everything 
to make her happy—youth, beauty, love—now 
could she die ? 


* She is alive now, dear. When Rex went 


very she had eloped with his cousin, the 
heir of the manor, and ten thousand a year.” 

For once Dolores was silent. She no longer 
complained the story was not sad enough 

‘it was an a blow,” went on May, 
gently. “He threw up everything—literature, 
position, prospects. He had, I told you, some- 
thing of his-own, and he buried himself in a 
miserable hut, somewhere near a remote York- 
shire village. He would not see a friend or read 
«letter. He suffered no human creature to 
cross his threshold except a deat and dumb 
old woman who waited on him. It was a kind 
of living death.” 

nd that cowardly,” said Dolores, bluntly. 


such a woman was not worth regrets. Has Sir 
Geoffrey aded him to exchange the hut 
for the Court any unknown spell, and do 
og think he will have forgotten how to talk 1 

e must be rather out of practice.” 

“You don’t understand, Dolly. All 1 told 
you happened three years ago. James Carlyon 
did not enjoy the pleasure of his cruel triumpli 
long. He died within six months of his wed- 
ding, and his widow was left utterly unpro- 
vided for, at her father-in-law’s mercy, The 
old lord tried to find Rex. and induce him to 
accept a position worthy of his heir, but all 
inquiries failed. We was broken-bearted at 
his son’s death, and did not survive him a year. 
Then the executors appealed to Geoffrey as 
Reginald Carlyon’s most intimate friend. 

“Geoff knew his address, but was bound by 
@ promise not divulge it, so he went down 
to Yorkshire himself and took the news. It 
seems the poor fellow did not even know of his 
cousin’s death. He would not go to Carlyon, 
or give a single order respectin 
He signed a paper eudowing Geoffrey with full 


She was a penniless | 


his Dae would, provide her with } 
ort. Lord Carlyon, who was very | party here since my 
of Rex, as the bride had no parents, in- | 
| 


th. his fianeée to Carlyon, and left her in his | 
aunt's care, while. be returned to London. In | 


| Did she not know the pank as well 


the estate. | 





power to aet for him, and went abroad.” 
“Then you have neyer seen him since 1” _ 
“Yes, He spent two or three months with | 


ug last winter, but he was, oh! so changed, | 


I think Mrs, Carlyon’s treachery wrecked his 
life.” 
“ And he is Lord Carlyon 7” 

“Yes. He is the master of the Manor now, 
and has ten thousand a year; but T don’t think 
he. will ever be happy again. I don’t indeed, | 
Dolores!” 

“You said Mrs. Carlyon was a widow. Ii 
he chase, no doubt she would be willing to go 
back to their old. relations.” 

May shook her head. : 

ss You don’t know Rex ?’ 

“One doesn’t need lin bim A give bres 
opinion. If be is wrap up in the pretty 
aioe he had much better let bygones be by- 
gones, and ma her!” 

May ‘looked half vexed at the bare suggestion. 

“You used to be romantic, Dolly, 1 thought 
yor would have been full of pity for Lord | 


OT te y rich le,” said Dolore 
“JT never pity rich people,” sat lores, 
slowly. “ 5 ps Mi to me gold must lighten 


their sorrows wonderfully. Besides, T don’t 
sée what trouble Lord Carlyon has now ! 
“ Delores!” 





But the little ne’er-do-well held her ground. | 
“¥ don’t,” she said, stoutly. “If he’s still | 
in love- with hie cousin's widow he can marry 


a marae 
her, — If he isn’t, there's nothing fo. hina to 
fret about!” 

“Dolly, you are too exacting, Woll, ye 
won't talk about Rex: Lot me tell you whd@iig 
coming to-night.. Do you know it. is.eur ist 
father's death? 

The list was rather lengthy. Ten ev twelve 
people to stay in the house, and a dozen others 
from the neighbourhood to dine and spend fhe 
evening. Among others Dolores vetiwed the 
name of Lucy Leigh, who hed been ut school 
with her and May. 

Sir Geoffrey and his mother wer to. ¢he 
station.to meet their guests. Mr. Pemberton 
was to drive with May to the town, shoppin; 


> 
» 


and Dolores, who had set her heart on #@ine 
boflyberrkes to wear with ther plein black 
dress, declined Muy’s entreaties to como mtbo 


brougham, and set out for a long 
the park. 

“You are sure you are not frightened!” 
asked May, “ Won't you take my maid with 
you?” 

But Mise Fane laughed the idea to 


ramble in 


ScaQth. 
May 
herself, and what would the maida Frenth 
damsél of much fashion—say to sormunbliag 
through a hedge | 

“We will both have plenty of holly to war 
to-night,” said Dolores, decidedly * And, 
May, it will be perfectly delightful to soampér 
through the old places again, and form I um 
nineteen. T only wish you could come ino.” 

“Don't tire yourself, dear,” said May, 
kindly, “and don’t be late. Mother and Gedtt 
will be home with the new arrivals soon after 
five, while Cousin John and I shall be im by 
four, and keep each other coinpany till you 
ome,” 

Dolores agreed at once. She put on o plain 
blue serge, the very oldest dress she had with 
her, a long cloth jacket, avd the very site 
fur hat she had worn when Sir Geoffrey cathe 
to meet her in her father’s church 

It was a lovely winter's day—the air crisp 
and frosty, just the ideal weather for Ohrist 
mas Eve! 

Dolores knew the holly bushes well. They 
grew at the further end of the park, just whgre . 
it branched off inte the wood. 

There wes a public footpath through the 
last, leading to Meresham, but it wes seklom 


i used; and Miss Fone had forgotten ita exist 


ence till, ag she finished filling her basket 
with the bright red berries, she saw a stranger 


watching her with rather marked ott anion, 
Now, Dolores hated ¢rifitism: perhaps, 
poor child, because she had had vo much of it 


all her life. She looked at the offendor, end 
saw a dank man in a thick great-coat, Without 
waiting to quire further she said, sharply, 
“ You have made a mistake, I think this 
art of the grounds is private!” 


She waa strictly im the right, for the gontle 
man had emerged from the wood, und, instead 


of following the bread public path, had erosyed 
to the holy hedge, which Miss Fane had bees bo 
busily robbing 

He bowed, and Dolores fancied there was 


% 
voice ag ho 


suspicion of sarcasm in his 
asked,— 

‘*‘Are you a member of Sir (Geotlery’s 
family?” 


“T am his guest,” said Dolores, valiantly. 
“So am I!” retorted the stranger; ‘so if 
he allows you to trespass I fancy I may de so 
too. I made am awful mistake; got out at 
Little Meresham instead of going on to tho 
junction, where I expect they seat to meet ane. 
T have hhad to walk the whole five miles.” 
“Five miles is not far,” said Dolly, who, 
finding herself m the wrong, felt, to uée a 
nursery phrase, as though her temper had been 
thoroughly upset, and she must be epiteful 
“Qur opinions differ, apparently ; but if you 


are going back to the Court perhaps yen will 


kindly be wy guide, for I am quite a stranger 
in these parte.” 
Running throvgh the list of guests rapidly 


lin her mind, Dolores deeided her new aegnain- 


tance mush be a certain Mr, Goldsmith, a 
country squire, invited to the Court sintply 
because his mother was cousin to Lady Doan, 








the 
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As the said George Goldsmith cared for no- 
thing but horses and s, his entertainment 
had been rather a difficulty. . 

“T am going back to the house now,” ad- 
mitted Miss Fane. “And I don't mind show- 
ing you the way, but there's no one indvors 
but » a Are you sure you wouldn’t rather 
see the horses ? Sic Geoffrey thinks he has a 
very fine stud." 

* Phank I prefer to see Miss Dean. 

“ May.is better,” she said simply ; “at least 
people aay, 20. How long is it since you have 
ween. her?” 


“I fo !" Then, as they drew near the 
house, “But pry don’t let me deprive you of 
inspecting the horses, whose merits you de 
scribed so well.” 

Dolores flushed. She had heen called a 
coquette and a flirt times without number, but 
this was the first time any one had dared to 
eccuse her of masculine tastes. She looked at 
her tormentor with visible anger. 

“Tam going to May,” she said slowly. “ My 
Yastes are not those of a stable; you can please 
yourself.” 

“Are you staying at the Court?” 

“I told you 680 before,” said the girl de- 
Seni: “You need not believe me unless you 
ike,” 

He smiled, conduct which frirly exasperated 
Dolores. She said not another word until they 
reached the house, where the butler came for- 
ward to receive the guest, and Miss Fane ran 
helter-skelier into the drawing-room. 

“May, I have met your cousin George, and 
he is odious.” 

To her intense surprise a fair, boyish-looking 
man, whom she had not noticed as sitting 
near her friend, said laughing,-—- 

“ Now, I cali that a shame. I fancy, May, 
i am the only Cousin George you possess, and 
T'm sure [ never dreamed of offending this 


-young lady!” 


May had a woman's tact, and_ introduced 
Dolores to Mr. Goldsmith at once, saying : 
“ Pray, what have you done with the indivi- 


-dusl you migtook for George?” e 


“Oh! he is in the hall.” 

Mr. Pemberton went ont to meet. him, and 
Dolores, sitting down on ile sofa. received a 
cup of tea from the real Mr. Goldsmith with 
great relief. 

“You musn’t think me rade,” she said, in 
her pretty way. “But really Ae was odious |” 

“Then I am glad I was not ‘he’; bunt won’t 
you tell me how my double offended you?” 

“Oh! he wasn’t like you in the least!” said 
Dolores, with a sincerity which © flattered 
Mr. Goldemith extremely. “ He was horrible ; 
he laughed at everything I said—sneered, I 
mean {” 

“He must have beet a cad!” said Gold- 
smith, promptly. “Have you been to gather 


‘tius?” touching her basket of holly: “ What 


a lot you have got!” 

“Haven't I?” Mise Fane’s good tem 
had quite returned, “You see, May and I 
ilwaye used to go and gather holly when we 
were here as children.” 

“Then you abd my cousin are old friends?” 

“We were schoolfellows i” 

They were sitting on a aofa by the ‘fire. 
May Dean had left them and gone to greet her 


‘ brother’s guest, 


Dolores could - just se that there was 
nothing slighting in his treatment of Acr. He 
held the little hand in his, and smiled on the 
pretty child a smile which changed his whole 


dace. 


Perhaps it was ae well Dolores could not 
catch his words 

“T am so sorry to have missed dear old 
Geoff, May-—you'll let me say May still, won’t 
you! TI lost my way in the park, and fell in 
with the most disagreeable young woman ] 
ever met. She wanted to take ‘me round the 
stables! It's not like you to have such a very 
rapid young lody for a friend.” 

“She is the dearest gitl I ever met!” re- 
plied May, loyally; “and I am sure you'll like 
her very much when you know her!” 





“I beg heave to differ,” said Lord Carlyon 

Dolores retired to her own room before Sir 
Geoffrey and his mother returned. Sho felt 
chagrined to think that she should have made 
such a stupid mistake, and mentally decided 
that, arrayed in her prettiest. dress for dinner, 
Lord Carlyon would surely change his opinion 
of her. ‘Then she recollected, with a crimson 
flush, his story. Rejected once for a richer 
man, would he not think all smiles given him 
now were owed solely to his title and for- 
tune? Well, so be it, decided Dolores, almost 
vicjously. At least he should confess there was 
one git who never paid court to him. He 
should see there was one person proof even 
agamst his romantic history. 

“T hate him!” decided tlie little ne'er-do- 
well, as she etirred the fire into a brighter 

. “What business has he to make me 
think he was Mr. Goldsmith? I am sure 

Jousi ’ ig a great deal nicer than ‘he 
is. Weill, perha 
be much nicer w 

“ Doliy j ” 

The voice was May’s, and the exclamation 
was one of deligh edmiration. She had 
come in to fetch her friend. It was their way 
always to go to the drawing-room together ; 
but it seemed to May some fairy totith had 
been at work and changed Dolores from, a 
pietty sha a beauty. 

May kissed her. 

“TI never saw you look se lovely!” 

“Don’t!” said Dolly, simply. “ It's not me, 
May; it’s your mamma’s dress!” 

“May I come in?” 

It was Lady Dean. She had a small card- 
board-bex im her hand. from which she took 
a necklace of delicate silver ivy. 

“I wanted to give you this, dear!” she said, 
with a ‘motherly smile to Dolores. “I 
thought it would just the thing for you to 
wear to-night; but I see I was mistaken. 
Nothing would suit you #0 well as your helly 
berries!” 

But Dolores exclaimed with delight at the 
silver necklace, and put it away carefully, 
while Lady Dean watched her with eyes of fond 
approval. 

“Do you know, Dolly, I shall never quite 
forgive myself for that mistake of last spring? 


he won't stay long; it will 
he has goue!” 


How conld I have believed you wovwld ever | 


merry Mr. Banks” 

Dolly smiled half-mischievously. 

“I am sure Miss Ketch is very glad I did 
not,” she said, quietly. “She is quite 
delighted with her future prospects and 
brick house, a gig, and Mr. B., as she calle 
him. I don’t know which of the three she 
esteems most. The wedding is to be in 
January. I am afraid mother will be in- 
tensely miserable till it is all over.” 

“Do you mean she really wished it, 
Dolly? She actually wanted you to marry 
that man?” 

“So much so that she has never been quite 
the same to me since... There’s something rather 
hard in one’s own mother being 0 eager to be 
rid of one.” 

Then they went downstairs. Lady Dean 
presented Dolores to the stranger guests, 
among others to Lord Carlyon. Perhaps May 
had not had time to tell ther of their unfortu- 
nate meeting in the wood. Then dinner was 
announced, ily found going into 
it on the arm of George Goldemith. 

“JT hope you don’t mind!” he said simply, 
with quite a boyish blush. “May has been 
telling me, the last time she saw me, I could 


talk of. nothing but dogs and horses,<and s0 | 
she had warned you against me, but I have | 


grown out of that now.” 

“Don’t talk as though you were Methuse- 
Jah,” admonished Dolly. . “Dogs and horses 
are not bad things. J like them very much,” 

“Tam gled of %. You see that girl over 
there? the one in pink. She's the niece of some 
neighbour of ours.” 

“She seems enjoying lerseli,” said Dolores, 
carelessly. 

“Yes, doesn’t she? She's, just the. sort of 





girl to appreciate a title She’s got hold of 
my double. Do you see, the man you met in 
the wood, and took for me?” 

“What do aa think of him?” 

“Men are more generous to their own 
Tr Ob | aweny bdo band Sh 

“Qh, aresay he’s a ow enough. 
He's got @ romantic hi hasn't he, "ena 
sets up for a misanthrope? believe he fancies 
every woman who | at him is after his 
money. Rather conceited, isn’t it?” 

“Very! Well, he can’t think that of Lucy 
Leigh, for she must be nearly as rich as he 
w 


“T'm very glad you don't think so. They're 

ng to dance after dinner, Miss Fane, May 
told me. Will you promise me the’ first 
waltz?” - - 

“I shall. be delighted!” said Dolores, 

uickly. .“But do you know I have never 
pe at all since I left school. Perhaps 1 
have forgotten how!” 

“I don’t believe you could. You look just 
made for dancing.” 

Lady Dean had made the signal to retire, 
and Dolores had to follow the train of ladies 
back to the drawing-room. She felt. the least 
bit lonely and disconsolate. 

She had sat down rather wearily on a sofa, 
and was both pleased and vexed when Miss 
Leigh joined her—pleased because Dolly hated 
to be alone; vexed, because she had never liked 
the heiress. 

“] should have known you anywhere,” said 
Miss Leigh, graciously: ‘ You are not altered 
in the least!” 

Kindly words to outward ears, but they 
hardly charmed Dolores. When she had last 
met Miss Leigh she was a schoolgirl of four- 
teen—~an age when even the most favoured 
damsels. look a trifle awkward and ungainly. 

“You are very seldom in Meresham, I sup- 
pose?” said Detoeen nonchalantly.. “I. never 
recollect: hearing of you being since I 
left school!” 

“I do not like Meresham,” said Lucy. “ The 
place never suits my health. Now, Dean Court, 
though so near, is quite a different atmo- ‘ 
sphere.” 

“Tt has been shut up a long time.” 

“Tiady Dean is so anxious about May; I 
suppose shé feared to risk the English climate 
for her, but it was absurd Sir Geoffrey's stay- 
ing awny so long. In-his position he owes a 
certain duty to society. his mother could 
not return to be his chaielaine he ought to have 
married.” 

“Perhaps he will some day,” sajd Dolores, 
artlessly, “He is not too old yet.” 

Enter the gentlemen. Miss Leigh moved her 
silken draperies so as to disclose a vacant place 
beside her on the sofa. Dolores was leaning 
back, a lange screen which she ‘held in her band 
completely hiding her face. Still, she was per- 
fectly aware of Miss Leigh’s manmuvre, and 
also that Lord Carlyon took the seat intended 
for him. 

From that moment Dolores had no share of 
the heiress’s attention,-and she way beginning 
to think of changing her seat when a speech 
of Reginald’s fell on her ear, and chained her 
to her seat. 

“I am’ pleased. to have met you!” he was 
saying, his veice evidently in earnest.“ Ai! 
the Deans are my staunch friends, and [ have 
heard so much of you from May I seem, to 
know you well.” 

Miss Leigh. simpered. 

“Am I like May’s description?” 

“ Hardiy,” he said, smiling; “but I fancy 
when you were parted and the Deans wert 
abroad you and May were both children. I 
know her greatest desire in returning to Eng- 
land was to find out her ‘Dolly.’ [ used to 
wonder « little whether she would find her 
friend as she left her, or be disappointed!” 

“You are quite mistaken, Lord Carlyon. ! 
was at school with May, but I am not the 
‘Dolly’ she used to lament. They have met 
again, and I should fancy May sees the differ 
ence between now and five years ago. 
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“You mean she is disappointed?” 

“{ never asked her. 1 only arrived to-day; 
but amyone can see that Miss Fane is just & 
village bac Seege full of second-rate airs and 
graces, who thinks it the gréatest piece of 
good juck that ever befell her to visit psig” 

The screen came down from Dolores’ face; 
her two cheeks were perf white, save for 
a vivid crimson spot in their centre. There 
was angry or excited in her manner ; 
she rose and turned to Lord Carlyon with the 
dignity of a princess. 

“1 have lived all my life in a country village, 
and I am so fond of Lady Dean and her daugh- 
ter that I do think a visit to them the very 
greatest pleasure that could be offered to me. 
As you haye received such a very minute 
account of me, Lord Carlyon, you may like this 
testimony to its truth! ” 

She walked slowly across the room to meet 
Lady Dean. The latter whispered some request, 
and before Lucy Leigh and Reginald had re- 
covered from their surprise the littie ne’er-do- 
well was seated at the piano. 

Lord Carlyon groaned. 

“She told me herself she cared for nothing 
but dogs and horses! Vady Dean might have 
spared us this exhibition!” 

“She is ectly infatuated with Dolores ; 
the whole family are. Her voice is totally un- 
trained and quite unsuited to such a display.” 

But. Lucy forgot the five years which had 
passed since she knew Dolores at Mrs. Traf- 
ford’s. In three of them the best master to be 
found in the old Cathedral city had trained 
Miss Fane's voice, and told her at his last 
lesson with her talents she would make a for- 
tune on the stage. She shook her head; she 
knew she would not have dared repeat the com- 
pliment at home. ; 

Conversation was at its height when Dolores 
sat down to the piano; but, somehow, when 
the first few chords of her accompaniment were 
heard the voices grew hushed, and when she 


to sing a deep silence fell on the listeners. - 


sang in English an air from Sonnam- 
and every word echoefl distinctly 
through the room. Her voice was rich and 
erful, sweet and clear. 

Old Mr. Pemberton was standing near her, 
and as she would have risen detained her. 

“Will you sing once more to oblige an old 
man, my dear? Some old ballad I should 
like, and if ; i Scotch.” 

She and agreed. She sang the sad- 
dest and sweetest of all Scotch love-songs, 
“ Auld Robin Gray,” and her listeners thought 
pitied the ill-starred heroine 
half enou 


the : 
Lord Carlyon was im in spite of him- 
pws fe pen Lig igh was too conceited to 
€ 
Later on he found himself near Dolores, and 
in hie new-born pity he began to talk to her. 
I suppose you are very fond of music, 
Bs had h him 
at res two things respecti i 
burnt in her brain. He fancied cee eae 
‘es teotie ahi e. Dee ne 
a vi 2. 
80 the little ne’er-do-well a de- 
ided she must defend herself by being as dis- 


ay myself once, but I gave it 
ve 0 ten regretted it since. Music is 


could have re-echoed his last senti- 
er Be senor 
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be much better if we had no sermons. They 
take father ages to write, and make him as 
be. Then no one ever listens to 


can 
ya is be sep By nat 

can. sit in organ-loft, and looki 
down I can see all the heads nodding maongt 
m 


other's, and she isn’t listening.” 

“ Why do you think that?” 

“I know is trying to calenlate when it 
will be over. She gets more cheerful directly 


father arrives eafely at ‘Lastly.’ You see, if 
it’s too long dinner is. such a scramble.” 

“ And you are the eldest daughter. You must. 
have a busy life, Miss Fane?” 

“TI! Tam as idle as I can be; I hate work. 
To anyone who dotes on dogs and horses you 
know indoor life is trying.” 

“Dolly,” said May, reproachfully, when her 
friend came into room to discuss the 
evening, “ bow could you say that?” 

“ Well,” said Dolly, defiantly;—“ if he chose 
to think it he could. I never said J doted on 
dogs and horses, but that to anyone who did 
indoor life must be trying.” 

“You know what you meant him to think ; 
and, . Dolly, I did so hope you would like 


“T detest him!” 

“But why?” 

- “I don’t know,” admitted Dolly, “ unless 
it’s that he seemed to dislike me. You see, 
May, I am used-to women thinking me all 
that’s bad; but as a rule men are more 
cy delighted with H 

2 is delighted with you. He is ever 
£0 much ted and he was always a good- 
hearted fellow.” 

“Why, May, you called him cruel?” 

“He a good, true heart,” isted May, 
who wae full of schemes for Dolly’s fature, 
“and they have such a beautiful home in 
Yorkshire! His mother ie the dearest old 
“y I ever saw.” 

ut this speech was utterly thrown away 


upon Dolores. 
“Well, I'm glad you liked him better than 
you expected, and I think he’s much nicer 
than Lord Carlyon; but, May, bow could you 
tell me Lucy Leigh had improved?” 

“T thought so.” 

“ She’s as odious as ever!” 

cs ;» 


y: 
“T can’t help it, May. I’m not. good, like 
you, and when I think a thing I say it. I 
consider Lucy Leigh simply detestable i” 





CHAPTER Il. 


Curisrmas passed, and we must confess 

enjoyed herself without a single 

anxious pang asto how her beloved organ was 
getting on without her. 

She never cast.a thought to the roast beef 
and. rather sickly-looking plum-pudding which 
woukd be the Rectory festivities. 

She simply enjoyed herself. Each day 
with it that she 


had no time to think of Mitford. 
No one could been kinder than Sir 
and Lady Dean—no sister could 
have been fonder May; but yet, as the 
ys wore on, in spite of the luxury 


Carlyon and she were still eworn foes. 
Our little ne’er-do-well, in her great desire 
that the peer should confess she, at least, had 
no designs on his hand, was often positively 

rade to him. 

tried her best to bring the two she 

a understanding of each other, 
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“Her own mother sees a good deal,” said 


| 
| 





Lord Carlyon, coldly; “at least Miss Leich 
Says so.” 

“Ohl if you are going te see with Lucy's 
eyes I.give it up! She was never fair to Dolly 
as a child.” 

“I thought you liked her, Lady Dean?” 

“J used to be very fond of her, Lord Car! 
yon; in fact, I invited her here in the hop 
she would make you happy; but f tell you 
frankly I am a little disappointed in her.” 

“Well, I don’t want to marry her,” said 
Rex, smiling; “so please, Lady Dean, don’t 
reproach. yourself with your efforts. But I 
don’t see how she can have offended you.” 

Lady Dean did not enlighten him, and he 
went off to the smoking-room, for the conver- 
sation had taken place as he bade his hostess 
good-night.. Sir Geoffrey welcomed him with 
a sintle—very warm was their friendship, 

“ Well, bin are we to congratglate you?” 

Rex frowned. 

“Lady Dean has just enlightened me as to 
her kind plans for my future!” 

“T thought you had settled it by this time? ” 

“T would not marry Lucy Leigh if there 
was no other woman in the world! Go in 
and win the prize yourself, Geoff, if you like!” 

Sir Geoffrey smiled. 

“J thank you. I would rather not!” 

“IT am paying you quite a visitation,” said 
Rex, wobdely “Do you never wonder when 
[ mean to take myself off?” 

“I hoped you might stay till we went to 
London for Easter.” 

“T have some conscience. You shall get rid 
of me before that; but you see, Geof, yours 
is a pleasant home to stay at, and I am home- 
less. Besides, it is ever so mach nicer new all 
the crowd has departed.” 

For the visitors at the Court had dwindled 
down to five--the old clergyman, George Gold- 
smith, and Rex himself, while Mays two 
schoolfellows supplied the feminine element. 

“Yes; I wonder when Miss Leigh is going?” 

* Most inhospitable of men! The fair guest 
seems in no hurry!” 

‘“* My mother is not so infatuated with ber as 
she used to be, and May never eared much tor 
her, so the duty of her entertainmené falle on 
me, and T am by no means 4 lady’s man.” 

“And Miss Fane,” said Rex, quietly. 
“ When does her visit end?” 

“There have been two or threo atiempts at a 
recall, but we have parried them suceessfully 
hitherto. Mother actually drove over to Mit- 

ford herself, which, as she simply detests the 
Rector, was a great sacrifice. Then we have 
presented the parish with a ay tes organist, 
39 we hope to keep Dolly a little longer! ’ 

“Yon all seem very fond of her?’ 

“We are. She always reminded me of @ 
sunbeam—a sunbesm which no one at Matiard 
Rectory had the taste to appreciate!” 

“It doesn’t speak well of @ gith not to get 
on with her own family?” ; 

“ Ah, you are always hard on Dolores. I 
wonder, Rex, why you dislike her?” 

The question was parried then, but it re- 
turned again and again to haunt Lord Carlyon. 
Why did he dislike Dolores Pane? 

“At least, she never tried to ensnare me,” 
he confessed to himself one day. “ Poor ‘und 
with an uncongenial home, it would have been 
natural enough she should wish for a wealthy 
husband, but she never schemed for one.” 

He was interrupted by the sight of the sub- 
ject of his thoughts. Dolores stood talking to 
the woman at the lodge, and petting her rosy 
baby, which seemed almost reluctant to leave 
her arms for his mother’s. She made a very 

tetty picture as she stood there, aud «t 
Saoreed on Regivald slowly how very sweet 
9 she smiled. . 
ing far, Miss Pane?” 
wood. I promised May some 


her face was w 
“Are you 
“Only to 

more holly.” 
“May I come with you?” 
He Thad expected fusal, but Dolores 

e a refusal, but Dolore 
seemed unusually grave and thoughtful indeed. 

When hed boon walking ten minutes, and 





she had not smiled once, he began to think 
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there must be something wrong. 

Ts there anything the matter, Miss Fane?” 

“NG,” said. Doliy resolutely; eat least, I 

not to think so; but—I am going home 
orrow 1" ; 

“What's rather sudden, ian’t it?” 

“Mother says L.have been here six weeks, 
and I shall be-more spoilt than ever!” .. 

“You will come again?. May is too fond of 
you to be without you.” 

Paver won't be pleased with me much 


ea 4 , 
was touched at the ead yoice, the 
ex so different from her usual arch ways. 

“T believe you have a great deal more heart 

you admit, Miss Fare!” he said, sud- 
dgnly, “Do you know, I have the strangest 
fancy about — I think all these weeks you 
fgve been acting a part, and that you are not 
the girl of the period you have tried to appear, 
but a warm, generous-hearted child!” 
“ There was a strange mistiness about Dolly’s 

eyCs, 

[ always wanted to explain it to you, only, 
somehow, I couldn’t, and I was v.00 proud to 
tél May. You see 1 took you for Mr, Gold- 
sntith. I had heard he was fond of horses and 
dogs, and May is so delicate I wanted to take 
him, off her hands and send him to the stables.” 

“And then——” 

“Well, I had glways made w 
hate you, just because May lik 

‘You jealous child!” 

“fm not a child,” said Dolly, gravely ; “ be- 
sides, { could not understand why May tied 
¢. and called yours the saddest story ever 

iB 


“I suppose she.told you?” 
"Ves; and I thought you were rather 
ogy to throw'up everything!” 
Perhaps I was!” 


my mind to 
you so.” 


“And now, as I told May, there was nothing 
to pity you for!” 

* Because I am rich?” 

“Oh, dear, nol” and Delores shook her 
head. “Riches don't bring happiness.. I’m 
safe the richést woman in Mitford is miserable. 
Shé's always grumbling at someone,” 

“Well, why am I not to be pitied?” 

“Because your cousin is dead,” said Dolores, 


ky, 

be rey his widow) is free?” 

“ But read y 

“fs .very, strange,” said Dolly... “If :you 
dop’t care. for her enough to marry her now 
you don’t need pity for losing her. If you do 
cate no doubb she will have you!” 

Lord Carlyou smiled. He really could not 
help wt. 

“But Ldewt!".  , 

“Then you bave no right to go about the 
wolld posmg as.a broken-hearted individual.” 


“But do (7” 
“Certainly. Lady Dean always calls you 
You. know. she 


‘that poor Lord Oarlyon |’ 
dogs” ; 

. “ Well, you see, I am a lonely, homeless man. 
T have three houses, but I can't go and liye in 
them by myself.” 

“ Invite Sir Geoffrey?” 

“I am not sure thet I want him. I would 
ra have someone elec. Dolores, do you 
belwve in second love!” 

“Not for: «a woman!” returned the little 

ere: decidedly. “Men may . be 
differen’; -but IT eam sure a woman can only 
lov once.” . 
Men are different?” said Rex, eagerly. 
“ At least, I know I love you far better than 
I ever loved the false syren who wrecked my 
life! «Dolores, could you forget our differences, 
and learn to love me?” 

Dolores shook her head. 

“You had much better think of someone 
else. J assure yon I am always doing some- 
thing that would have been far better left 
a Even father says I am a ne’er-do- 
weil.” 

“Bat you see, Dolly, I. dove you! .I want 
nq one in the world but you. Put your hand 
re se little one, and promise td be my 
wife!” 


Pf 





envelope into his hands. ‘ 
“Dr. , Maida Vale, to Lord Car- 
he Dean Court, Blankshire: Your aunt is 


1 

i Come at-once!” 

“You must go,” said Dolores firmly, when 
he had shown her the 
refuse such an ap as that!” 

ry But surely, can go over to Mitford 


“It would make a long delay, and I think 
I am rather glad that yon should see Mrs. 
9 A before you speak to my father.” 

“ Jever ” 


Dolores smiled a litile sadly. 
“You have known me just six weeks, and 
I think you hated me pretty thoroughly the 
longest part of them.” i 

“ Promise to be true te me?” 

“TI shall love you while I live,” answered 
Dolores, gravely. “I don’t think I am given 
to change.” 

“ And you will write te me?” 

“JT will answer your’ letters.” 

“Let me tell Lady Dean, Let me at least 
leave my darling to her care?” 

But Dolores shook her head. ‘ 

“T had rather that no one knew -hefdre 
papa Surely we can trust each other? And, 

idea-— ” 


Ps sg. ony en her hand caressingly, and 


ed: 

“ And besides what, my dearest? ” 

“You know I laugh about the Rectory as 
though I did not care, but I am very fond of 
my father really. _He is such @ good man, and 
T am sure he has tried to love me. He can't 
help it that am different to all his ideas of 
what his child should be.” 

“I don’t see what fault he oan find with 

oa!” declared Lord Oarlyon, “bat you shall 

ve your own way,*Dolores. I will keep our 

secret until I can come myself ask. the 
Rector for his treasure.” 

“Did ts know Lady Carlyon was ill?” 

“ She been ailing for some months. I 
knew that any sudden shock might increase 
her illness. Dolores, if she is as near death as 
I fear I shall not be able to leave her before 
the end. It may be a week or even a fortnight 
wey I en oy to Mitford.” Bi 

olores smiled trustingly into his face. 

“T am not afraid of an fag 

“This is our real good-bye,” urged Rex, as 
they paused for a moment beside a rustic 
arbour, “not our. chill, formal leave-taking 
before others. Dolly; took up at me and kiss 


She hesitated, but Rex had a good deal of 
masterfulness in his nature, and Dolotes loved 
to yield to those she cared for. She pressed 
her lips to his, looking at him the w i 
& son of love in. her blue eyes. 

“T always go in this way,” she said, as they 
came in sight 6f the library, whose front win- 
dows stood open. “ You had better go on to 
the hall and explain to Geoffrey.” 

It smote upon Lord Carlyon, even at that 
moment, he would rather she had ‘not called 
his friend by his istiad name, but he was 
not going to chfde his betrothed/ just yet. He 
wait Dolores lovingly till she was out of 
sight ; then he walked up the terrace steps and 
met Sir Geoffrey, who stood there idly smoking 
a oigar, 

The news was soon told, and the Baronet at 
once admitted the neéd for Reginald’s depar- 
ture. He rang and ordered the dog-cart to be 
sar ty at once, then he turned to’ his 
friend. 


“I wish this had not happened, Rex.” 





“ You couldn’t } she 


y 
Carlyon was packed by 
it.in spite of himself. : 

“Believe me, Geoff, that is impossible. I 
go to my aunt’s house with a charm which will 
gia me efficiently against any syren. 

grant the danger had 1 met Gertrude Car- 
lyon before I came here; but I found a cure 
or the old wound at the Court—more stead 
fastly, if less passionately, than I loved Ger- 
trude in the old aye. love another.” 

“ And she is here?” and Geoff's eyes opened 
wider in their bewilderment. _. 

“She is beneath your roof. If only she had 
allowed me I should have spoken to your 
mother before leaving. As it is, IT must wait 
till my return. It will be ‘another bond be- 
tween us, Geoff, that I found my happiness in 
your beautiful old home!” 

He was gone. He said not another word. 
Perhaps he felt he had already said more than 
his promise to Dolores of secrecy warranted. 

Sir Geoffrey Dean, the simplest and mest 
straightforward of men, {cll into a blunder as 
natural as it was mistaken. He thought “his 
friend was in love with his own sister, pretty 
gentle May. 

Lady Dean had Fees more than: one 
match for Lord Carlyon ‘without ever think- 
ing of her own child; but Geoff, who in many 
things was clearer-sighted than his mother, 
guessed that Rex had always been May's hero. 

© And she won't let him speak to the mater 
before he has seen that’ fa'se who 
wrecked his life before. Well, I don’t think 
the brilliant Gertrude stands much chance 
against our Mayflower!” 

From his sister's love affairs his mind wan- 
dered not unnaturally to ‘his own. He had 
known now for: many a year the face he 
wanted for the sunshine of his home. He hai 
loved Dolores ever since the old childish days 
when she came to the Court as May's play- 
fellow ; but Geoffrey Dean was romantic. 

He would never speak a word of love to her 
until he felt she was pr to listen to 
him; and if she said “no,” none of her own 
fami’y should learn what she had refused. He 
would keep the secret even from his. mother 


and ar 

Sir Geo had but one difficulty to face, 
Dolores herself ; and as she never shrank from 
his society, and gave him her friendship and 
confidence as frankly as when she was ten 
years old, it did not seem to hia she would 
condemn ‘him te despair,_ a 

Dotores went straight to ber own room after 
parting from her lover. She flung herself on 
the sofa, and-tried to think, but everything 
seemed in a maze. 

Rex loved her!» That was enough for happi- 
ness! She felt quite a different creature from 
the lattle, lonely ne’er-do-well who had eome 

the Court. 


to 

“T am almost too happy,” thought Tittle 
Dolores. “I have a nothing’ lett to. wish 
for! I can evea forgive that crue] Gertrude, 
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for, if she bad not forsaken him; he would 
never have come here!” |. anil 
“Rex,” she continued to tte, \? manaee 
. ‘He was made te be aking! My king |,” 
‘dwelt a little fondly: on the last pro- 
Then she got up began to arrange 
lunch-time. «As she 


took her a’ to May’s room she felt just a 
little regret not made one exception 
to her rule of secrecy, 6° s600 4s ¢ 


© away, for a moment all 


hegown happiness! 


; a hi swelvetjchair at, the far end 
of. They rq0m, sat,”-or ,xather crouched, poor 
May. She* “ so bitterly that she had 


, tap, and even now 
seemed unconscious of her presence. 

Dolores waked back to the door, and bolted 
it; then she put her arms round her friend, 
and begged her to tell her what was the 
matter. 

But May cried on—heavy sobs, which shook 
the slender frame. Dolores grew frightened. 

“May!” implored the elder girl. “Dear 
Mare only speak to me, and tell me what it 


hike sisters’ to. d, ceremony with each 
other; but the Baht which met her gave her 
of, 


Noon, sobbed on, as though she did not | 


“You will make yourself really ill, dear! 
Shatl I fetch i mother, Indeed, you must 
not cry like this!” 

But that roused the poor child. She clung 
to Dolores’ hand, and whispered,— 

“No, no; don’t tell mamma! Dolly,. you 
will keep my secret, won't you? I know it is 
weak and foolish ; but you won't despise me!” 

Dolores sat down on the floor and took 
May’s two little hot fevered hands in her coo! 
ones. She kissed the girl’s troubled brow, 
and said, tenderly,— 

“E could never ise you, my darling, just 
as I could never leave loving you; and I 
will keep your secret as though it was my 
own from all the world. Only trust me!” 

“He has gone away!” 


: Dny-Ahone four werds, which seemed wrung 
from j 


T, almost against her will. Only just 
those four words, yet they told Dolores May's 
eu. and stuck a sword through her own 


art. 

There was but one person who had left the 
Court that day—Rex Carlyen. 

“ He will come back!” said Dolores, faintly, 
feeling as if she would give the world to scream, 
yet keeping calm by a wonderful sfiort. 

“You see,” said May, simply, “ Geoft told 
us his history when it happened, and I pitied 
him so. I used to think in those days, child 
as I was, T re ee my own life—oh, 80 
gladly ! just to put right for him!” 

PB Poesig: Syn n yy ry “oe, with Say ws 
certainty things could never ut ri for 
fer inthis life—never, never ware! P 

“And then, when he.was Lord Carlyon, he 
came abroad to us, and he. seemed to care to 
talk to n0 one but me. He called me his little 
friend, and comforter. I was not quité six- 
teen ; perhaps he thought mea child. He left 
Us, promising we should meet in England. 
Dolly, don’t despise me; but I have just lived 
on that promise ever since! ” 

Dolores only kissed her. The poor’ little 
ne'er-do-well was quick to read between the 
Hines of the sad love-story, and knew that her 
hero Pe melons 

“He will come back,” repeated Dolores 
faintly. She could think of eth 
parrot-like phrase, which failed to 
comfort to herself. 

‘T lived for this meeting,” went on May, 
feebly. “ Mother nsed to plan for Rex to marry 
Lucey Leigh, but T felt she was not true enough 


for him, and I loved him. No one can love him’ 


as Ido, J see ses lived on his memory all 


hair, for ‘ot come to her. , 


/ 


“ You see,” said May, quietly, he may have 
, thought mea child abroad, but I 
a” 4 
“ Seventeen is young to be married.” 

“But, Delly, don't you see, if he cared like 
| that he would: have spoken before he left me. 
And he has gone te his aunt's house, where 
Gertrade C lives. She will win him from 
me, and I shall see his great, true heart broken 
& second time. He loves me—I am sure of it- 

but Gertrude will be his wife.” 

Dolores soothed her tenderly, declared her 
own conviction that Mrs. Carlyon would never 
regain the heart she had once spurned ; and by 


degrees May calmer, arid even smiled 
er yoo as e's loked up into Doilly’s face 
“Do you really think he will come back to 
e 


“I am sure he will come back,” said Dolores, 
stolidly.. “ Now, May, I am going to send your 
maid up with some lunch, and if you don’t ext 
every bit I shall scold you till you're frightened 
to death!” 
May pulled her friend's face close to hers, 
and whispered something in her ear. 

Dolly shook her head erin ly, and left 
the room, but. those rds haunted her 
seey ' . 
“You mustn’t despise me, Dolly,” the poor 
child had ed; “but you see I never was 
like other girls. just lived for him all these 
weary months, and E shall die the day I hear 
his wedding hells.” 

Dolores Fane, the “village coquette,” the 
little ne’er-do-well, erept back to her own room 
and locked the door upon herself and her 
trouble. She shed no passionate tears as May 
had done. She sat in dumb despair, and 
looked fier sorrow in the face. ey both 
loved bim, and one of them must be sacrificed. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


Dolores put one hand to her aching head, 
and tried to think. Of one thing she was re- 
solved. Come what might, she would never 
found her happiness on May’s broken heart. 
After that piteous coufidence, May should never 
see her at Reginald Carlyon’s side his happy 
wife. Of the main fact, that she must be the 
one sacrificed, Dolores was quite resolved. 

She was wondering dimly how early she 
could go home on the morrow without annoy- 


Dolores opened it hastily, trusting to the 
excuse of'a headache to excuse her heavy eyes 
if the maid were anxious about her looks. But 


Dean, looking wonderfully tender and compas- 
sionate. 


“ My dear child,” and she put one arm round 
her with motherly warmth, “I have some bad 
news for you!” 

That seemed to Dolores simply impossible. 
She could not think of any grief that would 
add to her troubles ; so she looked up bravely, 
and asked, “What is it?’ 

“Your father is ill.” 

Dolores. started. Never within her memory 
had the Rector suffered, anything. A stern, 
hard man he seemed, exempt from all human 
frailties, including week health. Dolores never 
loved him. as most girls loved their fathers, 
but he was dearer to her than all the other 
Rectory folk put. together. 

“Don't you think I had better go home to- 
day?” she asked Lady Dean, “You know 
there. will be a great deal to do! My mother 
may want help!” 

“Yes, dear, I think you onght to go ; indeed, 
Mrs, Fane has ‘sent for you. A boy just rode 


over with a note from Ler, begging me to send |- 


you home at once. The carriage is getting 
eedy My dear child, we shall miss you ter- 


Dolores clung to her with an agony of grief 
which surprised the gentle matron. She had 
never thought the girl so passionately attached 





these the he was a beggar in the }. 
staeet {ah t th ‘ . 
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to Mr. Fane as this, 


am grown up | 


ing her hostess, when there came a tap at the | 


»it was no servant who stood there, but Lady | 
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“You have been so kind io mew” sobbed 
Dolores ; “and I have been so happy here! £ 
shall never forget these six weeks, mover while 
I live!” 

, “You must come back to us,” said’ Lady 
Dean, kindly, “as soon as you can be spaitd 
from home.  Geoffri y seems to think May will 
be giving herself awny before so very long, anc 
TE shall want a daughter!‘ : " 

“TI cannot understand it,” said Dolores) 
slowly, as though it had only just dawned “on 
xer to be surprised. “I had « letter from 
Janey only yesterday, and papa was quite vell 
then!” 

It is an aceident,” raid Lady Dean, gravely: 
“The Rector was thrown from his hursé early 
this morning.” She did not liko to add, in 
Mrs. Fane's very outspoken words, " the doctor 
gives no hope of his recovery,’ but she felt 
surprised that the idea of‘ danger vever pre 
sented itself to Dolores. A 

“That horrid horse!” said the girl, ragret- 
fally. “Father always borrowed if, wher he 
was very busy; and, somehow, I wus aiwaye 
afraid of #.” 

“T hope you wilt find Mr. Pano. hatter!” 
said her friend, kindly ; “and, Dolores; retren- 
ber, if any trouble comes to you, 1 havealway 
a home for you here, After my own children, 
I know no one dearex to. me than, my ‘diftie 
friend,” 

Dolores kissed her, and tried to.speak grate- 
fully; but how could she tell Laily Dean’ that 
trouble had come to her already, Oye: which 
made Dean Court, of all places in the wor'd, 
the most impossible home for her! 

Sir Geoffrey put ber into the brougham, and 
took his place heside her. 

“ Are you coming, too?” 

“T could not let you go alone!” 

“Sir Geoffrey, do you think my father is 
very ill?” 

“T fear so!” 

The very tone of -his voice told her what 
Lady Dean had shrunk from hinting al. 

“Not dying!” said Dolores, simply, “Oh 
He never 
loved me as he did Janey and the others ;. but 
he was kinder to me than anyone eise ai home. 
And what will my life be like witheut him?” 

Geoffrey took her hand, 

“He may not de so bad, Your mother may 
have written. too despondently, but her note 
made us fear the worst.” 

She did not speak, bub he could Jeel the 
trembling of the hand he held. 

“Dolores, do you trust me?” 

“Vos,” gaid the girl, simply, “hetter than 
my own parents. You were always good to 
me, Sic Geoffrey 1" 

“Vou did not call me ‘Sir Geoffrey ?.on our 
last drive alone together. I,was Geof then!” 

“T feel so much older now!” 

“T did not mean to speak to you yet, 
Dolores. I feared to startle you ; but this sud- 
den trouble has changed my mind, J) cannot 
let you go into, perhaps, bitter sorrow without 
telling you you heye one friend who will never 
fail you!” 

Dolores smiled wistfully, 

“TI know it! You heve always been, just 
like a brother to me. I believe yon would be 
as ready to help moe in any troublo or diffi- 
culty as May herself.” 

Just like a brother! That-was not how Sir 
Geoffrey wished to be regarded. 

“Dolores,” he said, grayely, “ you. don? 
understand me.. I am trying to tell you) that 

‘ou are first with me in all the world. That I 
ove you better than my mether and May, and 
seek no better happiness than to marry you. 
Oh, my little love, whom I have waited for all 
these years, don’t tell me it is all in vain?” 

It was an escape sho had rever dreamed of. 
She had but to put her band into: Sir Ueoffrey’s’ 
and promise to be his wife, and hor sacrifice 
was brought about. 

“ Geoff,” she zaid, simply, “I think you,are 
tha noblest. man J ever met, and it is just like 
you to want to marry a girl whom every one 
calls a failure. But it cant he, Lam very fond 
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of yop, hit I don't love you“ like fhat,’ and I 
i” 


eaever ghall 


“ You can't be sure, Dolly 1” 
“I am quite sure!" There was o kind of 


- choked gob in the girl's voice. “ You see, Geoff, 


i know what lovo is. Just as you care for me 
I care for someone else!" 

* Whois if, Dolly!” 

F Dolores turned to bim with a strangely calm 

ae. 
“You must not ask me,” ahe said, gently. 
“We are as much ius one of 
us were dead, N in the whale world 
would ever make me marry him; only I can 
never ‘anyone else.” 

. : , noble open-thearted fellow 
aa heowas, took her meaning literally. 

“ My poor little Dolly!” 

ly let her head rest against his shoulder 
aa though she needed the support. 

“TI can trust you!” she whispered. “I know 
you will never tell anyone !"’ 

“N ; bub I never ouspeated you had 
Poor child, you -seemed so 
ight and gay!” 

es smiled half wistfully. 

“ Jan't i a pity, Geofl, we don’t all love the 
right J There would be no heartaches 
and disappointmento then |" 

“You are so young, Dolly!" he whispered, 
gadly. “Why, ten years hence you will be 
younger than many who think themselves girls. 
Don't you think in time—” 

eat eo Yar head. 

. on'¢ think I am good at forgetting, 
Geoff,” she sxid, simply. “We are nearly at 
the Reviory now, and before I say good-bye I 
want you to do me a favour.” 

“eee kaow d will do it, Dolores! What is 

If wea a0 long in coming he marvelled. 

“I think,” began Dolly, slowly, “ there is 
a great change coming over my life! Don’t you 
avtice, Geoff, how one may go on in the same 
greeve year alter year for ages; and then 
suddenly everything alters? ell, I think it 
will be go with me! You know I am a‘ failure," 
aud most people think me a ne’er-do-well. I 
want you to pores me that, whatever hap- 

ns, you will think kindly of me, and get 

ay (© do the same?” 

“My doar child!” said Geoffrey, much 
surprised, “we could not do otherwise. We 
love you too well! ven if we never saw you 
again, May and I should cherish your memory 
tenderly.” 

“That is ali [ want.” 

Not another word passed between them till 
the vumrriage stopped at the Rectory gates. 
Geoffrey waited till Dolores was out of sight, 
then drove home with his aching heart. 

Janey opened the door to her sister. Quite 
calm and dry-eyed, this young person gave no 
signe of grief. Indeed, she soomed rather to 
enjoy the bustle and excitement caused by her 
father’s sudden illness ; 

“ How is he?” asked Dolores. 

_ “As bad as bad can be,” returned Janey, 
in @ tone of great importance. “ You'd better 
take off your hat and jacket and go up to him 
at once, ma says. Dear me, Dolores, where did 
you get thait dress?” 
_ Dolly bad almost forgotten she was wear- 
ing her preity black velveteen. She said, 
a ~~ en from ny Dean, 
en she went gent! irs, met the 
dooter on the landing, im ~ 

He led her quietly into « little dressing- 
room, nearly opposite her father’s chamber. 
She looked inte this face, and understood its 

l expression aright-—“no hope.” 

“Te be really #0 very ill?” 

“My dear young lady, he is dying. Of that 
there is no bt. He seams only anxious to 
speak to you. Can you command yourself suffi- 
ciently to go to him at once?” 

“T think 90.” Her lip quivered. “ Poor 
father. ¥ know he thinks me very wicked.” 

“I is aot that,” said Dr. Gray, quickly ; 
“but I fear the communication may give you 
pain. Can you bear it?” 


—— 


“I must! Does my mother know?” 

“ Mrs. Fane and 1 diseovered it through his 
delirium, my dear!” and the old man patted 
her kindly on the shoulder. “I am very sorry 


for . 

Half-wondering why, Dolores followed him 
into the sick-room. e had to pass Mrs, 
Fane, and would have kissed her; but the lady 
res aside the proffered caress, and addressed 

to her husband. : 

“ As soon as you have spoken to the girl I 
will come back to you, Laurence.”’ 

The door was shut. Dr. Gray had followed 
Mrs. Fane ; the Rector aud Dolores were alone. 

“My dear,” said the dying man, gently, 
“Tam afraid I have wronged you, but I did 
it for the best, Dolores—I did it for the best.” 

was a sad story, told in that faltering 
breath. and with those pitiful pauses for 
strength; but I think myself the recording 
would not enter that secret as a very 
ievous sin against the Rev. Laurence Fane. 
Fo my mind, what he confessed to Dolores 
— one of the kindest actions of his 

e. 

He told her how, before he became a clergy- 
man, he led a wild, godless life, and sought 
the society of idle worldiin Then he met a 
beantiful girl, with whom ‘he fell desperately 
in love. His suit was refused. He took a 
“serious” turn, went to a theological training 
college, and was just ordained when his father 
died. He married a girl in his native place, 
and accepted a London curacy, which brought 
in only just enough to keep them, His wife 
was expecting her first child, when he was 
called to see a stranger who was very ill. Tn 
the poverty-stricken creature who lay literally 
dying of starvation, with a new-born chiki 
beside her, he recognised his lost love, now a 
widow. ° ; 

He went’ home to find his wife unconscious, 
and a little dead baby arrived. The woman 
who officiated ag nurse and doctor was no com- 
mon hbireling, but one of those good creatures 
who, without wearing any distinctive garb, 
have yet given their lives to Heaven and the 
poor. Mrs. Bond was a Methodist, and fond 
of quoting texts. -It-seemed to her a special 
providence that Mr. Fane's ttle daughter had 
breathed and died, since it Jeft a home for the 
helpless stranger. She saw no wrong in it, 
only « work of charity in the exchange. 

An hour decided it. Dolores Linley lay in 
Mrs. Fane's carcfullysprepared basinette ; the 
dead, nameless babe was buried with Laurence 
Fane's first love! 

There was no crime against the law, for, 
knowing he was moving to a distant parish as 
soon as his wife's health permitted, the clergy- 
man ‘had the birth and death of his own child 
registered. _ 

The only jperson wronged was Mrs. Fane, 
and as she was fond of children and would 
have been bitterly disappointed at having 
none, perhaps her husband thought he was 
acting for her interests, 

But the deception pressed on him. From 
the day he had to struggle for the child's 
name to be Dolores she was a source of con- 
tention in. his home. 

Mrs. Fane never loved her, and the Rector, 
(as he had then hecome). finding his own 
affection for the little girl only exasperated 
his wife, was_forced to hide the warmth of 
his feelings, and by the time he came to Mit- 
ford anyone would have su him as 
aieeort as Mrs. Fane towards their eldest 
chad, 

He was brought home unconscions from bis 
fall. His first wandering words told Mrs. Fane 
Dolores was not his child;, and! like an obsti- 
nate woman, the moment he héid recovered 
his senses she insisted on his telling ber all. 

Narrow-minded and vunlogical she actually 
cast the whole blame of the transaction on 
Dolores and her dead mother. She acquitted 
her husband of all blame (though the decep- 
tion was his), but she tradnuced Mrs. Linley’s 
memory, and demanded that the stranger's 
nana’ should at once be expelled from her 














he fell asleep. 


CHAPTER V. 


The moment Mrs. Fane heard of her hus- 
band’s death shevdeclared that Dolores Linley 
should leave her house. Not another we 
should she sleep beneath the reof which : 
tered her own dear, defrauded children. 

Dr. Gray tried in vain to argue with her, 
then he said gravely to Dolores,— 

“My dear child, amo! ra come to ust Mrs. 
Gray will make you welcome, I know; or, if 

prefer it, I will drive you myself to Dean 
urt. ” 


But Dolores said she would rather stay with 
Gray if he was sure she should be wel- 


come. 

The old gentleman smiled. 

” wife knows the story, 
knew it would be half over the vil by to- 
morrow, so I went home and told . Her 
last words to me were to bring you back to 
her. She said Mrs. Fane would make the 
Rectory a kind of purgatory to you. I did 
not guess how right she was.” 

Mrs. Gray welcomed Dolores warmly, ‘The 
Doctor and his wife lived on the outskirts of 
Meresham, too far for a walk from Mitford 
Rectory, and so Dolores had ta gp been 
to see them; but she knew the old couple 
had never joined in the criticisms of “that 
Miss Fane!” and that their welcome was 
honestly sincere. 

Long into the night she was awake and 
thinking. There was little fear of Rex hear- 
ing of her father’s death, and the story of her 
parentage. The Deans. were his only corre 
spondents in that part of the world; and Sir 

rey, after his own. disappointment, was 
not likely to mention the cause of it in bis 
letters, but none the less she must make haste 
and decide what to write to Lord Carlyon. 
Marry ‘him she could not, but she fancied her 
sndriies must go even further to be accepted. 
To make Rex forsake her she must let bim 
believe her worthless. i 

It was midnight w’ ores 
lighted a aan Maggy tons | out of bed, and 
began to write wi 


“Dinar Lorp Caryrion,— 


“Please forget all you said to me 
to-day. TI ought not to have carried my little 
comedy so far, but I made up ye, on you 
deserved to be punished for your low opinion 
of me. I resolved you should find that the 
‘unwomanly, fast tomboy’ could yet bring 
you to her feet, and I have ‘snoceeded. 
would not marry you if you were a duke, and 
twice as rich as you are; but if you are in 
despair for a baroness, I wonder you never 
thought of Sir Geoffrey's sister. She is meek 
enongh not to mind being tyrannised over, 
and as she regards you almost as @ sainh, would 
doubtless be happy to obey you, For me, | 
like my liberty; it is the best thing worth 
having. 


Dolores. I 


feverish eagerness :-- 
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ene pr will goon forget our little 
and think seriously of my excellent 
adlvice, “T em, 


and heavy eyes, i 

the repast was over, and then Mrs. Gray led 
the way to her own sitting-room, and told 
Dolores she wanted to talk to her. 

“You see, dear,” said the kind old lady, 
Ph open Fane's harsh conduct, this 

iscovery you in no worse position than 
must have been yours whenever the Rector 
died. The Linleys were gentlefolks, and their 
daughter is at least the equal of Mrs. Fane’s 
own children, You must never let yourself 
think anyone can blame or look down on you 
for not being the Rector’s daughter.” 

“Do you know I think I'm glad!” said 
Dolores, slowly. “Father was good to me, 
pte gin dar nermabapece but the others never 
Joved me. I don't think I could have borne 
life with them after he was gone. Now, at 

I am free!” 

6 how will you use your freedom!” 
esked Mrs. Gray. “I need not tell you, dear, 
you are welcome to a in our home for 
months or , but I want to know your 
own wishes !” : 

“T don’t think I have any.” 

“The most natural thing would be for you 
to go to the Court. 'y Dean and her 
daughter ere your oldest friends, and in their 
position they could do so much for you, while 
in our quiet home I am afraid you would have 
rather a sad-coloured life.” 

A few weeks ago Dolores would not have 
understood this ; now she knew Mrs. 
Gray meant that et the Court she would 

soon find a rich husband, while few 
young men visited at the old red-brick house. 

A desperate resolve came to the girl, She 
could not carry out her sacrifice alone. She 
must trust someone, if not entirely, at least in 
part. Where should she find a better confi- 
dante than kind Mrs. Gray? 

_“I cannot go to the Court!” sbe said, 
simply. “Mrs. Gray, if I tell you why, will 
you yeonter me never to let anyone even guess 

reason 9 


“T will ee reer secret surely, Dolores; 
dut, my dear, I can’t believe that anything 
ould make you unwelcome at the Court! I 
saw Lady Dean only last week, and she told 
ae you almost as her own 
“That is just it!” and poor Dolores’ cheeks 
grew crimson. “ Yesterday, Sir Geoffrey asked 
to be his wife. Now, don’t you sex why, 
all plac in the world, his house is the last 
me?” ¥. 
“But, my dear Dolores, his mother is there 
to chaperone Besides, Mr. Fane not being 
your own the marriage might be has- 
tened without any slight to his memory. 


F 


4 


is 


iild, you can’t how glad pews 
teat sila . Bir Geoffrey @ man. in a 
thousand!” ; 


“He is indeed!” echoed Dolores; “but, 
Mrs. ps, you don’t understand. I am not 






‘lady, “and you have acted bravely. Better 





ive your where your heart is than 
me Lady gg Erg Court - but I'm 
sorry, very sorry. My is a proud woman, 
Dolores. If she ever aeap you had re- 
fused her son, warmly as has loved you, I 
as J she would cease to be your friend !” 
_ “I don’t think she will ever suspect it; that 
is wig © bore told you. I want you to help 
me. . Gray, I cannot stay in Blankshire. 
T never made friends here. Mrs. Fane will 
be certain to prejudice people against me, and 
don’t you think the sudden break in my inti- | 
macy at the Court will. be a terrible weapon in 
her hands?” ' 

“Yes; you could not go there as things 
are,” admitted Mrs, Gray. “It would be im- 
possible that you and Sir Geoffrey should 
meet continually ; and if you stayed with me | 
Lady Dean would think herself aggrieved at | 
your guy | our home to hers. My dear | 
child, I don’t like the idea of your going ou: 
into the world; but 1 see no help for :t.” | 

Gray was one of those large-hearted 
women who do not withdraw their help be- | 
cause they differ from their protégée’s, and she 
set to work to think of some sphere suited for 
Dolores’ industry. 

A very tender letter came from May. 

“ Mother says,” wrote the gentle girl, “that 
she can be quite as fond of Miss Linley as of 
Dolores Fane, and you are to come to us as 
soon as Mrs. Gray will spare you, and be my 
sister. . We are all very sad just now, for Geoff 
has rushed off to London, and declares he is 
gong for a long tour in Italy. We can’t 
ima why, and it troubles us a great deal. 
Mother will call herself in the morning, and 
make Mrs, Gray consent to our plans.” 

Dolores read the letter as a\creature in a 
dream, but her decision was taken. Both Dr. 
Gray and his wife thought her “ good-night,” 
to them strangely earnest in its affectionate 
gratitude. But they were quite taken by sur- 
prise the next. morning to find their little guest 
flown, and the following note the only expla- 
nation :— 

“My dear Mrs. Gray,—I can never. thank 
you and the doctor enough for all your kind- 
ness, but I have, thought it over, and I fear I 
am not suited for a governess, I cannot live 
on stranger’s charity, however kind; and so 
I am going to the only person I know of in the 
world on whom I have a-claim, Do not try to 
fiad me. Indeed, it is best not. Tell the Deans 
to think as kindly of me as they can, and tell 
May-I never loved her better than i do now, 
when I am leaving her. without even a good- 
bye. None of my Blankshire friends will ever 
see-me again, but I shall never forget their 
kindness to the girl who for so many years 
believed herself to be “ Dorornzs Fanx.” 

That was all! The doctor and his wife read 
the ‘letter together, and saw that it was blis 
tered with tears. 

“Heaven help the poor child,” said the 
doctor solemvly. “ A sweeter girl never lived.” 

“It seems a cruel thing for me to say, but 
I really think we had better do as she herself 
entreats, and not try to find her,” said 
Mrs. Gray, after discussing Dolores for half 
an hour or so. 

And May! The friend of Dolly’s child- 
hood for whont her sacrifice had been made, 
how did she bear the news her mother carried 
her of her playmate’s sins? May -positively 
refused to believe in it. 

“JT sball trust her always, mother,’ she 
said, firmly. “I don’t believe Dolores could 
deceive us. I believe if only she were here 
she would explain all that puzzles us!” 

“She never will be here again,” said the 
irate Dowager. “At least, not while J am 
mistress of the Court. Geoff's wife can please 
herself!” ‘ 

“JT don’t think, mother, Geoff will ever 
have a wife now. Did it ever strike you he 
cated for Dolores? When she refused 
George, he looked so thankful that I guessed 


his secret. 
“She angled well enough for him.” 








“ Mother, it is not like you to be so harsh.” 

Lady Dean was almost in tears. 

“TI loved her so, May. Al! these years I 
pitied her for having such an uncougenia) home, 
and these last six weeks she crep! inte my 
heart, so that I could quite have for given her 
for being the child of a nameless actress, and 
would have adopted her as my own daughter, 
and then she goes off like this!” 

“She did not go willingly,” repeated May. 
“JT am quite sure of that. And, mother, if 
we who have loved her are so ready to blame 
her, what will strangers say ? I wish Geoffrey 
was here.” 

“And I am thankful he is not. May, 1 
solemnly forbid you to write te your brother 
on the subject. Now remember ! ' 

“ But, mother, 1 must tell him!’ 

“Tt is\not a fit story for you. Leave the 
telling of it to me.” 

And Lady Dean, in spite of her anger, 


| softened a little before she wrote to Sir 


Geoffrey, so that the version he received was 
that Dolores Linley (he had heen told of the 
bow name in @ previous letter), had preferred 
to leave Blankshire, and that Mre. Gray (this 
was rather exaggeration) thought she had 
acted for the best. Mrs. Trafford found her 
ami excellent situation, and the Grays were 
willing to give her a home for life, so that she 
was by no means friendless or ill-used. 

The impression made on Sir Geoffrey was 
that Dolly had accepted the “excellent situa- 
tion.” and, hard though it was to fancy her 
working for her bread, he could understand to 
her it might be preferable to charity, however 
friendly. 

This was precisely what Lady Dean in- 
tended. She knew her son too wel] not to 
guess that, had he only heard the true version 
of Dolores’ departure, he would have been back 
in England as soon as steam could bring him, 
and never rest until he had found her, and 
assured himself with his own eyes of her well- 
being. 


CHAPTER VI. 

For once susp‘cion had been wrong. Geof- 
frey Dean, the Lindest of men, had yet deemed 
it needful to warn Lord Carlyon against his 
former faneée, but the warning bad been need- 
less. 

Gertrnde Carlyon had injured Reginald once, 
cruelly and terr-bly. Coquettes are said to be 
incurable, but in this case the cure had been 
wrought. Gertrude had suffered terribly during 
her few months of wifehood. 

When Reginald Carlyon cameinto the title 
Gertrude had been a widow just a year, and 
perhaps she was the only woman of her 
acquaintanca who did not cogitate upon the 
chances of his ‘proposing to her again. 

She knew his love of truth and innate sense 
of honour, and felt he would never stoop to 
trust her a second time. Besides, the young 
widow was aware what as yet no one, not 
even her mother-in-law, suspected, that she 
was the victim of a fell disease. 

The first doctor in London, whom she con- 
sulted privately, told her she might live only 
a few months. It was possble, with care, she 
would last three years longer, but he did not 
think so. 

Dr. Kennedy, when he sent that summons 
to Lord Carlyon, . marvelled just a little 
whether he ought not to prepare him for the 
change in Mrs. Carlyon. 

Beautiful she was still, and must ever be, 
bnt it needed no medical experience to tell o 
keen- observer that she was dying. Before the 
June roses bloomed she would be with her 
husband. 

The chance was not given him, after all. 
Lord Carlyon arrived sooner than he was ex- 
pected; and the footman, @ new-comer, who 
was not up in the family history, ushered bim 
straight into the drawing-room, where Mrs. 
Carlyon was reclining on the sofa. 

“ Gertrude!” 

She was calmer far than he. Js it becanse 
women are more used to suffer that they hide 
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their feelings better? Perbaps, though, in this 
case the near approach of death explained 
Gertrude’s composure. It is wonderful how 
iarnc anc small earthly things seem to us when 
we arc in sight of the eternal shore! 

“ Gertrude! ” 

She shook hands with him and sank back 
on the sofa, locking more fragile than ever as 
she said: 

“We thought you would come. The doc- 
tors think mamma much weaker to-day.” 

“And you!” exclaimed Rex, passionately. 
“ Bas no doctor seen you? Did people actually 
let you fade away under their eyes without 
bestirring themselves? * 

“Indeed, no.. I have had ‘the best advice in 
Londen ; Lady Carlyon was kindness itself.” 

“And the doctor said?” 

Gertrude smiled at his old, eager way. 

“He said that the end was not far off. 
Nay, Rex—if I may call you so-—it is not 
worth grieving for. You, of all people én the 
world, have no cause to pity me.” 

“You were the picture of health and 
strength!” 

“T seemed so! But you know my mother 
died of decline ; and they tell me that, how- 


ever easy and bright my life had been, I 
should hever have seén thirty.” 

“ You are not near thirty!" 

“} am twenty-five, and [ have made a great 
mistake of my life. I don’t think, Rex, any- 
one who cared for me would regret my going. 
I haye nothing left to live for, and I am so 
tired!” 

Twenty-five and dying! Dr. Kennedy, ap- 
pealed to by Lord Carlyon, told him frankly 
nothing could be done ; his aunt and her daugh- 
ter-in-law were alike beyond his skill, Their 
days were surely numbered, and very soon he 
would be left the last of his name. 

And it was with this ringing in his ears that 
he read Dolores’ letter—-the letter which it had 
cost her so much to write. 

Lord Carlyon flung it into the fire and 
watched till it was reduced to ashes. It 
seemed to him his second love had treated him 
more shamefully than his first. 

He stayed 4 month in London, and when 
he left ct he was the last of his mame. Of the 
two women who had borne it, Gertrude died 


first, her last words a prayer for his forgive-' 


ness. Lady Carlyon survived a week. en, 
after the stately funeral, Reginald was free. 

It puzzled him that he had heard nothing 
from the Deans—that the only letter from 
Bilankshire was Dolores’ cruel note. But he 
knew he was welcome at any time, and so he 
went down uninvited, and one beautiful March 
day presented himself at the Court. The 
butler declared her ladyship would be delighted 
to. welcome Lord Carlyon. She was out dniv- 
ing, but expected in soon; Miss Dean was in 
the library. 

“ And Sir Geoffrey?” 

us man stared. 

“ My master is in Italy, my lord. I thought 
you knew it! The ladies me to join him scon 
if Miss Dean does not get stronger.” 

Lord Carlyon entered the library unan- 
nounced. 

May started up, a crimson flush dyeing neck 
and brow. In a moment she had recovered 
her composure ; but the blush had told Regi- 
nald, however much she ‘had deceived him in 
other thinys, Dolores Fane had been true in 
telling him that here was one who would not 
scorn. his love. ; 


“ All alone, May?” 

“Mother will be in soon, She will be so 
glad to see you! Hive you come to stay?” 

“That depends upon you, May!” said Lord 
Carlyon, without the slightest agitation in his 
voice. “My dear little girl, we have been. 
friends for a long time, Do you think you 
could be happy as my wife?” 

“es ex | 7? 
“J will make you happy, May, if will can 
do it. Child, wil you really trust your fresh, 
girkish heart to the keeping of such a weary, 
world-iossed man as I am?” 

“T have loved you always,” whispered May. 





é Tatee know, I think T loved you long ago 
in Italy!” 


. And et ‘you helped Lady Dean to b>:ng 
Miss Leigh here to captivate me?” 

“You would never have cared for her. You 
couldn't!” 

“Ts she here now?” asked Lord Carlyon, 
with a pretended alarm. ‘ 

“Qh, dear, no! Mother and I are quite 
alone,” returned May. Even Cousin John has 
left us; and Geoff is roaming about Italy.” 

“* And ”—it must be done, there was no use 
in putting it off, since the question must be 
asked and answered as well now as a week 
hence-— and Miss Fine?” 

May's blue eyes filled with tears. 

“ Rex,” she said, gently, “promise me you 
will never speak of her to mamma? She is 
very angry wih Dolores, and it hurts mt 

| ” 

“T will never mention her to Lady Dean; 
but how has she displeased your mother?” 

“You know the Rector died, and it was dis- 
covered Dolores was not his child at all, but 
the daughter of a Mrs. Linley he had know: a 
long time before.” 

“But.that was not her fault!” said Rex, 
who had a great sense of justice. “Lady Dean 
could not be angry with her for thatt”” 

“Qh, no; mother wanted her to come here 
and be my sister. Dr. Gray and his wife 
would have adopted her; and Mrs. Trafford, 
our old schoolmistress, found her a very com- 
fortable situation in Paris, as governess.” —_. 

“It seems to me she was a very fortunate 
young lady. Which of the offers did she ac- 
ceptT”’ 

‘ Neither.” 

“Surely she did not persist in remaining 
with the Fanes?” 

“Oh, n6! She ran chy Sl 

Rex smiled as he listened to May's version of 
the story. Was the poor little ne’er-djo-well 
destined to such a wretched married life as had 
been Gertrude’s? . Dolores had injured him 
ernelly, and yet he would have given half his 
fortune to know that all was well with her. 
He told May very simply, he would never 
mention Dolorés to-her mother, and that when 
May should be Lady Carlyon he would offer no 
opposition to their meeting (though he felt it 
would be passing strange if Dolores cared to 
enter any house of his), and then he urged her 
to try and forget the sad mystery of her 
ire 's disappearance, and to talk of happier 
things. 

Lady Dean was delighted to welcome Lord 
Carlyon, and equally so to receive May’s 
blushing confession. The peer and his future 
mother-in-law had a long, private interview, 
at which it was decided for the wedding to be 
at Easter. 

“I have a horror of long engagements,” 
said Rex, with a shudder, which Lady Dean 
understood; “and. I think May looks very 
delicate. hy should not my care of her com- 
mence at once? We are too old friends, Lady 
Dean, for you to doubt I will cherish her ten- 


derly!” 

“t would rather trust to you than to any- 
one in the world, and—I will confess it—I 
have been very anxious about her lately. Ever 
since Dolores Linley’s disgraceful flight she 
has drooped like a fading flower,” 

“T have promised May not to discuss Miss 

Linley’s conduct,” said Rex, simply. “She 
seems to cling to her friend very loyally. I 
confess, to me there is something touching in 
such perfect faith. I believe my own opidion 
of the girl coincides with yours, but | shall 
never try to influence May.” 
“ You never liked Dolores,” safd Lady Dean, 
with a well satisfied air, “I rémember that 
well. Perhaps you saw ‘through her all 
along ?” 

“TF never liked her.” 

It was perfectly true. One half of their ac- 
quaintance he had detested the little ne’er-do- 
well; the other he had passionately loved her. 

Far away in London the announcement of 
Lord Carlyon’s wedding was read with feverish 
eagerness by a girl who daily Spent a penny 





from her seanty store to secure a sight of the 
first column of the Times. Dolores Linley 
breathed a prayer for May’s ms gr weg éven ax 
she read the lines which made her love for 
Rex a sin. At least May had not suffered, 
and, as to herself, it seemed to Dolores she had 
grown used to ‘pain. ° 
Dolores possessed one gift ‘her detractors at 
Mitford had never realised; she was’ very 
practical. She might not be able to’ keep up 
the discipline of a village school, or make 
garments out of (nearty) nothing ; but she could 
see things as clearly .as most people, and form 
& fair judgment of them. 
When she reached London she had only 
the contents of a smal! black bag and three 
unds in money. Even if she found Mrs. 
ge at once it- must be some’ time- before 
she was in regular employment, therefore she 
must eke out her scanty means as long as 
possible. She had arrived early in the day—it 
was not much after two o’clock—-and « friend!; 


T 

ae p 

odded wearily along its pavement until she 

iscovered a bedroom rather nigh wp, decided: 
smali, and-with very scanty ure, which 
could be hired for the modest sum of six 
shillings a week! 

She paid the rent a month im advance, 
feeling she, thereby, not only secured a roof 
over her head, whatever happened, but enlisted 
the landlady’s good offices. She left her bag, 
went to a: baker’s shop and bought a bun, for 
she had tasted nothing; and felt ready to sink. 
Among the few papers given to Delly by Dr. 
Gray, as Mr. Fane’s executor, was a letter from 
au old friend of her mother’s, assuring her of 
her help and friendship. It was to the address 
contained in this letter that she now set out - 
to find. It was a kind of agency office, and the 
clerk stared at her, when she said frankly she 
wanted the address of someone who was known 
there-nineteen years before; but the office was 

table, and the young man civil, besides 
rather feeliug his business credit was at stake. 
So it ended in his giving Dolores a chair while 
he hunted about among some very. dusty 
volumes, and at last produced one for the year 
in question. <A brief survey of this made him 
retire to consult with his superior officery who 
himself came-forward, and eyeing Dolores not 
unkindly, inquired if Mrs. Babbage were any 
relation of hers ? 

“Not at all; but she was my mother’s 
friend. If you would read this letter you 
would understand. She asked my mother to 
come to her, not specially when she wrote, 
but at any time.” 

“ Just like Susan Babbage,” said the man— 
he must have been sixty turned, “She'd have 
died a rich woman if she hadn’t been ‘so fond 
of helping other people; but, my dear, you've 
come too late. e's been under the turf a 
good ten years herself!” 

The blank look of dismay on Dolores’ face 
roused his pity. 

“Tf you wanted to go on the boards I might 
be able to help you to an en ent. I 
don’t suppose you know ninch mb acting ; 

ow’re young, and what the press calls of 
good appearance.” 

“My mother was an actress,” said Dolores, 
siinply, “only she never got on,..and I don’t 
think I should ever do much myself; but ? 
have a good memory, and that is something.” 

The elderly man stared. 

“ Most young ladies think themselves Ophelia 
or Juliet at the least. Your modesty is rare! 
I suppose you have studied a few parts?” | 

“T never saw a play in my life!” 

But her face -and figure were charming, 
and her voice clear and distinct. _Mr. Gi 
found no difficulty in getting her an engage 
ment at oF ata shillings a week to act the 
walking lady at a very humble Thespian resort. 


Dolores had refused ei 
as @ govyerness!, Her sasteal tohoon 
have secured her pupils:at handsome 
had they only, been known; but Do 
felé no sacrifice would be -complete if 
left any clue by which the Deans or | 
Carlyon could trace her. And in cutting 
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self off from all Blankphire friends she passed 
to that’ of womanhood to whom all 
private: @m is forbidden. She, like 
mat + gently-cultivated girl, was shut 
out from those of her own sphere, because she 
hed “ho references!” 

Her ely brilliant abilities suffered from 
the load grief at her heart, and perhaps, 
too, trom hard and insufficient fare. 

She accomplished all the manager of the 
Paragon required of her, and she looked the 
Icveliest vision ‘on his boards. 

An then, with the April sunshine, came 
the news of Lord Carlyon’s wedding. 

Dolores felt then her sacrifice had not been 
im vain—at least May was happy. She had 
no present to send Lord Carlyon’s bride—no 
money to purchase the humblest offering. But 
che knew May loved her, that not even Regi- 
nald’s influence would make her think harshly 
of her playmate ; and so Dolores severed-one of 
her soft golden-brown tresses, and, | sitting 
down, wrote a few lines of eager wishes for 
May’s happiness. 

She sent the letter with the pathetic gift to 
Corlyon Manor. Perhaps she. judged Lady 
Dean might eee t if it went to the 
Ccurt, but the heart would surely 
have melted at those few lines. 

“Dearest, you are happy! I read in the, 
paper that your heart’s had been given, 
yee I could not be with you as we planned ; 
at; May, no one in the world could have 
wished more for your happiness than I. - You'll 
believe me, dear, won’t you ? I send you a lock 
of my hair. It will remind of me, even 
ae re, Set meet again. Heaven bless you, 


ot an allusion to her own lonely life. Not 
® hint of all that. she was suffering. No single 
were "7 could be construed into a prayer 
or pity. 
Reginald ae read that letter at his 
, an 


wife’s wish for the first time since she 
¢ast him off felt a doubt as to the little ne’er- 
do-well’s’ tr i : 

“ May,” he quite suddenly, as he gave 


her back the letter, “did Dolores attach any 
morbid fancy to her mother having been an 
actress? Is it she hid herself from 
all her friends just because she thought they 
would look down on her?” 

“She could not think that, Rex! Mother 
‘wrote to. her Mise Linley should be quite as 
dear to her as Dolores Fane. Besides, Dr. 
pes told her her, father was a gentleman of 
good family |” 

“ Did she ever speak to you about it?”* 

“T never saw her afterwards.” 

“T don’t understand. Didn’t she hear the 
news of parentage while she was with 
you?” 

“Oh, no! She left the Court the Sigg same 
day you went to London. Dear Dolly, i never 
thought ft was our last talk together. [ 
always like to remember Her, Rex, as she was 
then. She had just come in from a long, 
Jonely walk in grounds, and she looked 
beaming with happiness.” 

_ Tt had not been a Jonely walk, but the one 
in which he offered her his love. mee that 
she should have returned “ beaming with hap- 
piness,” if, as she said, she had only lured 
him on to propose to her out of revenge ! 
og Hee = tee poy May?” He 
inndly re Mn 2. as the question. 


“Well, I had just you were going to 
London, el gu know, I thought ‘ 
Carlyon as and strong ;. could not 
help thinking her beanty take. you from, 
me—and, oh, I Joyed you so! Even then, Rex, 
T felt it would my heart to lose y 
and it was very weak and foolish of me.’ 
wae crying, and Dolly asked me what was the. 
acy # : Ae 

b you told her?” ee Se ad 7. 


| “and I will give anal gine dear love, May, and 
in 


the | “And, Rex, I-wich you 





“T could not help it. Oh, Rex, do you 
despise me? It seemed to me that you had 
gone for ever, and that no time, would bring 
you back to me; but Dolly knew better.’ She 
was so bright and hopefulshe made ine cheer- 
ful in spite of myself.” 

“So bright and hopeful,” when her heart 
must have been pierced by every word! 

A veil seemed te fall from Reginald Car- 
lyon’s eyes. He began to understand ;all that 

puzzled him was becoming clear. 

“And did Dolores share your fears of poor 
Gertrude's fascinations?” he asked, gravely, 
as his wife paused. 

“Oh, no! She said I was not to think 
about it; but I was very foolish; Rex. I told 
her I felt that. { should lose you, and my 
heart would break the“day I beard your wed- | 
ding bells.” 

May did not Took at her husband’s face as 
he lelt the room, or she must have seen the 
agony written on it. > 

Carlyon felt at that moment as though he 
had been an idiot evérto have doubted Dolores, 
and yet, as he thought over the crisis of his 
life, he suw she had planned this very: result. 

May was her friend. her more than sister. 
They both loved Reyinald. Only one could 
be happy, and Dolores had elected that one 
should not be herself. 

The strong, loving woman’s heart had been 
ready to sacrifice all, and to take upon itself 
all the suffering, so that little child-like. May 
might never know a pang—it was all clear to 

now. 

And.he was powerless to help her. Even if 
he knew where she was he could not stretch 
out his hand to her in friendship. They had 
loved each other too well ever to meet without 
danger to. May’s peate. 

The poor little ne’er-do-well had gone ont 
of their lives, and he miyht not-—he dared not 
attempt to find her. 





CHAPTER VII 


Mrs. Fane prospered, in spite of her be- 
reavement, in a,mild sorb of way. There are 
some women who. never meet with enernies, 
perhaps because they are too weak-minded 
and colourless for anyone to be jealous of 
them. 

She never troubled: herself about the girl 
whom for so many years she had regarded as 
her first-born. 

Sir Geoffrey, when he learned from Reginald 
Carlyon the true cirenmstances of Dolores 
leaving Blankshire (how she had gone—not +o 
a comfortable situation—but had. vanished like 
a itive), at once returned to England, and 
sought her anxiously. 

Rex never told him of his own discovery | 
about the little ne’er-do-well until one winter's | 
day, when the blinds were lowered at Lord | 
Carlyon’s London house, and Sir Geoffrey 
Dean arrived post-haste ‘from Blankshire to | 
try to comfort his brother-io-law for May’s | 
O88, 

The sacrifice had mot been in vain. Never | 
wife was happier or more cherished than May | 
Carlyon ; when she died, with her hand 
in her busband’s, her last words to him were 
she had been so happy. : 

“You will find Dolly some day,” whispered 
the girl-wife, as she said good-bya to her 
darling. “I know you will'see her some day. 
Tell her then, please, I was very happy?” 

Reginald bent over ber tenderly. It seemed 
to him a blight fell on every creature who 
loved him, and yet he knew full well the 
doom of an early grave had been feared for 
May from childhood. 

J will tell Dolores,”. he answered, gently ; 








Wh odes ccemtadl Late, Cacirvs impl 
x " rlyon, simply. 
. had liked her toot ® 





_«* 
# You will be so lonely when I am gone,” 


said. May, wistfully,. “Men don’t care much 
for little children. It will be years before 
baby is much te you, and Dolly would have 
loved her so.” 

Three hours later Sir Geoffrey arrived to 
find that his sister was dead, and a tiny baby 
was all that was left to Reginald of his 
married life 

Lord Carlyon told Geoff May's last words ; 
and then, impelled by a nameless something 
stronger than himself, be poured ont the 
whole history of his romance. 

“At least your sister was happy, Geoff!” 
he said, pleadingly. “She never guessed the 
past; but II bring a blight on all T love, 
for mv \wife is dead, and Dolores is homeless 
nd friendless.” 

“Nousense!” said Sir Geoffrey, sharply 
“You talk morbidly, Rex. Dolores acted 
nobly, and I am proud of my little friend. As 
for May,” his voice faltered, “she was very 
happy, poor child, and she never dreamed the 
price of her happiness. Rex, I cannot mourn 
for her. Her life was all sunshine, and she base 
passed away before she droamed she was not 
your heart’s choice, You have nothing te re 
proach yourself with. Anyone would have 
acted as you did, and believed Dolly as heart 
less as her letter represented. I am glad you 
have told me.” 

“T should have thought you would hate 
me!” 

“You have given me the missing link in her 
story. I knew she loved someone, and 
that she would never marry him. Did you 
ever hear, Rex, the old busybodies in Blank- 
shire used to compare the poor child to a 
brand snatched from the buruing, and say if 
she was ever saved it would be by a fiery 
trial? I don’t think there are many girls who 
would have passed through such an ordeal as 
she did, and have acted no nobly!’ 

“Has your mother forgiven her?” 

“Yes. My mother has been very different 
since her last iliness, Rex. J think she has 
come round to dear old Dr. Gray’s opinion a 
last, that Dolores could expiain everything if 


| only we could find her.” 


“Tt is months now, Geoff, since you started 
on the quest. Have you never found a clue?’ 

Geoff shook his head. 

“She had been gone neatly six months 
when I returned to England. Only think of 
all that might happen in six months! I have 
consulted the cleverest lawyers of the day.’ I 
have kept @ famous detective at work; but 
nothing 94 come of it-—nothing at all!” 

“You have never heard the faintest rumour 
of ber being seen?” 

“Never. The postmark on the letter she 
sent poor little May proves she was in London 
last April; but just think how long that. is 
ago! I got a letter (through my detective’s 
inquiries) from an old Vicar in Devonshire, 
who declares Dolores must be his grandchild. 
Tt seems he discarded his son because he went 
on the stage, and, repeniing his harshness, 
would gladly have received the poor fellow’s 
widow and orphan had be only known of their 
existence. That letter, Rex, is the only result 
of nine months’ search.’ 

“She must be dead!” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“Why not?” 

“J have the strangest fancy that Dolores, 
brave as she is, would shrink from dying 
without one friendly face near her, She is 
very proud, and would take nothing of us in 
health; but I believe, if she knew her end 
was near, she would turn to her old friends 
Besides, Rex, it is a romantic notion ; yon 
may call it superstitious, mut T believe | mus 
know when she died. JI loved her ever simee 
she was ten years old, and I think something 
would tell me if she had been taken from 

” 

Lord Carlyon’s little daughter was chris- 
tened May, and confided to her grandracther’s 
care while her father went abroad. 


(Continued on page 284.) 
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KENNETH’S CHOICE 
By Florence Hodgkinson 
(Author of “ Dolly’s Legacy,” “ Ivy’s Peril,” “Guy Forester’s Secret,” &c., &c.) 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS, 


In the e we are told how Andrew Gordon came 
to be arre for the suspected murder of his old 
master, Mr. Treviyn, of Trevlyn and Marks, and that 

en shock caused his death th ight 

was . Andrew Gordon was li in 

$ En@ of London at the time, and » few days 

tsefore his arrest had taken as lodger yt game Lyon, 

‘with her child. It so pened that Andrew r sed 

as having upon Mr. Treviya. Bottr 

women have lost their husbands, and each is left with 
« young ebild. j 

Twenty years have gone by, and Lord Combermere, 
oonscions of his approaching end, has named Kenneth 
&t. Clone (who sueceéds to 


day, Margaret 
‘ . Kenneth has no intention 
himself to be coerced into marrying a 
woman he bas never seen. 

Nell Marsh, one of a poor but proud family, deter- 
mines to try and earn her own living, and makes the 
acquaintance of Bruce Carew, an artistat the topofhis 
Profession, who offers her eraployment as an artist's 
modei. Nell's sister, Queenie, has beeome secretly 
betrothed to Austin Brooks, but on learning that she is 
® St. Clane and with the possibility of becoming Lady 
Combermere, poor Austin is neglected; but he is so 
blindly in love that be does not see the change in her. 

it is beconiing more and more clear that Kenneth 
takes more than a friendly interest in Nell; and the 
— and ambitious Queenie is treated very distantly. 

he time is fast approaching when, uniess Kenneth 
carries out the conditions of Lord Combermere’s will, 
he will remain a comparatively poor man. 


CHAPTER X. 


ea ENNETH would have done any- 

+ | thing in his power to avoid that 
meeting. At the very moment of 

discovery he was hopelessly in 

= love with littl Nell. There was 
something peculiarly trying 


in being brought 

suddenly » to face with the girl whose 

suitor public opinion, his own interests, and 

the wishes of all his friends demanded him to 
ome. 

She was looking very lovely—he saw. that 
at a glance. It was more than a year since 
his visit to Marden. Margaret St. Clune had 
changed from an unformed and rather opinion- 
ated girl into an: elegant and gracefyl woman. 
Before she had jarred on Kenneth horribly; 
now he was forced to confess her manners 
were perfect,.only with very perversity of 
human nature they could never charm him as 
bag simple ways and wistful glances had 

one. 

Margaret had thrown aside her mourning, 
and wore a spring toilet whose prevaili 
tipt was cream, while knots of ruby-colo 
velyet contrasted well with that delicate colour, 
and were a the thing to set.off her 
vivid, sparkling black eyes and raven hair. 
But ior that fatal will Kenneth could gladly 
have been proud of his kinswoman. Even had 
the late Ear! left all he possessed to his grand- 
child. Ken would have borne her no malice. 
It was the knowing all London had linked 
their naines together, the consciousness that 
he was expected to marry her, whicl made 
all intercourse with Miss St. Clune distasteful 
to her cous*n. 

‘My dear boy;.how ill you look!” cried 
Lady Combermere, after an anxious look at 
her favourite, and then the dear old lady 
wondered if he had been burning the midnight 
oil in fruitless attempts to produce, some 
brilliant book which should mend ‘his fallen 
fortunes; or if—she shuddered at the hare 
idea—he had been trying to drown his bitter 
disappointment in the gaieties and dissipation 
to be found in the bright French. capital. 

‘T?” said Ken, laughing. “Why, Aunt 
Lucy, I never was better. Where are you 
staying ? I should have been to find you out, 
but I only returned to England three. days 
ago.” ’ 

“ We 


are im Cadogan Place,” said the 
Countess. 


“IT have taken a house for the 





season. You must come and lunch with us, 
nen) I want you and Margaret to know each 
other.” 

Lord Combermere smiled; it was not in his 

nature to be anything but courteous to a 
woman. Margaret St. Clune saw the smile, 
atid gave to it and the words which followed 
a meaning far stronger than was intended by 
the speaker. 
“1 shall be delighted, Aunt Lucy! When 
a man has as few relations as I have, a new 
one is an nisition, even were she other 
than the beauty of the season.” 

Lunch was @ pleasant meal under Lady 
Combermere’s mule When it was over the 
three sat in the pleasant, flower-scented draw- 
ing-toom, and told the ladies of his 
wanderings; but he never mentioned the 
apartmentsin the Rue St. Marie, or the girl 
who had caught his heart in the rebound. 

“And you actually spent six weeks in 
Paris ?” said the Countess, in surprise, “Why, 
you used to say you hated it!’ 

“TI met some pleasant friends.” 

Lady Combermere looked at him keenly, as 
though to acquire the gender of the friends. 

“Mr. Carew, the famons artist,” explained 
Lord Combermere. “He was very kind to 
me when I was a lad; and we are always 
glad to see each other now.” 

The name conveyed no meaning to Miss St. 
Clune} “She never remembered anything that 
did not concern herself. Of course, Nell had 
told her the name and profession of Mrs. 
Ainslie’s brother, but both Mad been forgotten 
as soon aS heard. She had not taken much 
interest im the Academy. She had accom- 

auied her . because it seemed 
‘the fashion” to go, and every one asked ber 
whether she had been"; but she had not 
troubled herself to look ata half a dozen pic- 
tures—in fact, she had studied ladies’ dresses— 
while the Countess enjoyed the exhibition, 
and panes regretted, in her kindly heart, 
how very few tastes she had in common with 
her husband’s grandchild. 

Lady Combermere ightened. eg A 
when Kenneth mentioned Bruce Carew. 5h 
explained she had known him well before her 
marriage, and had been delighted that morning 
by his last picture. 

“It is his chef d’awere, Ken. I never saw 
anything like it. The girl's face is perfect! 
It almost made me ery!” 

“It does not do her justice!” said Lord 
Combermere, dreamily, and without recollect- 
ing all the words betrayed. 

“You can't have seen the picture I mean, 
Kenneth! It is not a fon Lut a scene 
from the ‘Idylls of the King.’” 

“I know,” said Kenneth, recalled to pru- 
dence; “but for all that, Aunt Lucy, it és 
a portrait. It was no professional model who 
sat for it, but a young lady in whom Carew 
is much interested |” 

“Oh!” said Lady Oombermere, in @ voice 
thit spoke volumes, “a protégée, I suppose 1” 

“A protégéc,-of his sister's. The Ainslies 
have no children, and so they adopted her.” 

He looked on the ground, for he did not 
want to meet Miss. St. Clune’s eyes’ He saw 
her colour rise, and noticed that the trifle of 
fancy work in her hand dropped to the greund. 
Lady Combermere was. quite unconscious of the 
drama going on under her eyes, and‘ said 
quietly, 

“T should like to see her very much!” 

This was Margaret's opportunity. 

“Tt would be a pity to unsettle her mind 
with notice,” she said calmly. “ People in her 
position are so easily spoilt by attention from 
any of their superiors!’ 

Lord Combermere could have shaken the 
heiress with pleasure. He perfectly longed to 





Margaret. 
slight stress on the *word) who 
Carew’s picture was his sister's 

“ Artists are nobody!” return 
" Ritiey ale she sohraany al gabe 

o e are 
0 Pudy throughout the Ther 
name is famous ry 
is no city that would not ~be bonoured ‘by his 
presence, I knew his sister as a girl, anc 
could have. married anyone, but she was in 
love with a friend of her brother's; she married 
him, and went abroad. L have never heard of 
them since!” 

“They jive at Fulham,” explained Kenneth, 
“1 dont think they care for society. 
Mrs: Ainslie is very pretty and delicate; her 
husband and daughter wait on her hand and 
foot. You couldn't fancy them rushing about 
to parties and balls, or going through the 
fatigues of a London season; but for al! that 
they are the equals in refinement of any people 
I ever met, and so I don’t think your notice 
would have such a terrible effect on Miss 
Ainslie a¢ my cousin fears.” 

Margaret left the room as soon as she could 
after this speech, and the silence which fol- 
lowed ber exit was hard to break, Poor 
Kenneth sat and thought what remark would 
be safe and not tnkind; but he felt almost 
dazed, and at last he said absently : 

“T suppose she takes after her mother, She 
is. not in the least like the St. Clunes.” 

“Hor father had dark hair, What do you 
think ofjher, Kenneth!” 

It was the question he had dreaded and which 
he would so fain have avoided, but what was 
he to do? There sat the Countess awaiting his 
reply, and a reply of some kind he had to. 


_ “She is very handsome!” 

“ Yes, isn’t she?” 

“You wrote to me she was much admired. 
When am I going to be appealed to in my 

of guardian by some lover?” 
antess sighed. 

“T am a0 glad you have como home, 
Kenneth. She has had three proposals 
already, I grew so afraid you would come too 
late (” 

“And what did she say to the three pro- 

on” 


“ Declined them at once. I am quite sure she 
is- heart whole and fancy free; and if you 
would only bring yourself to think ef it!” 

“My dear. “— hon ifI prefer freedom 
and will you angry!” 

«1 hall be dimappointed 1” 

* You see T am ont patch and I believe 
in .manrying for love!” J 

“ And you have not forgotten. Miss Dean?’ 

“Mrs. Barber,’ corrected the Earl. “ No, 
I have not forgotten her, Aunt Lucy, but I 
ced her memory does not stand between 
me your wishes,” 

“What then?” >. 

“I am not sure it would be pleasant. to have 
a wife so much richer than m . Besides, 
Miss St. aot Pen ® S agg a. Oi her 
own importance. mig ing me some 
day my wealthy iage had ‘ quite unsettled 
me, and turned my head,” and I couldn't stand 
that!” 

“Ken, # is unkind to notice that unlucky 


“Is she given to such specches?” 
“No, poor child, there are great allowances 
to be made for her! Think of her bringing 


| ad 


Kenneth started. He had never geen Mrs. 
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“Tt ALLUDE .TO THE MURDER OF MY 


“brought up,” and certainly no fault could be 
found with her training.. It was in lis mind 
to tell the Countess the fault was not in the 
poor widow’s efforts, but in the soil she had to 
work on, but Ken hated to vex people, and so 
he kept back the retort. 

“Tt would have been far better if she had 
come to us sooner,” pursued Lady Comber- 
mere; “but I suppose the woman meant 
it for the best, and no doubt the money was 
useful to her!” 

“ What 2?” Very, very stern was the 
yi Earl's tone. 

“Why, you know she received five pounds 
a month!” 

“Mrs. Marsh received five pounds a month 
from Mr. Ashwin, because her husband was in 
his employment at the time of his death. The 
money had nothing whatever to do with her 
foster-child. Indeed, Ashwin told me himself 
he advised her to send it to the workhouse. 
The widow’s sole income was this five de 
a month. She had a child of her own ta. sup- 
port, and it seems to me the noblest, charity 
which made her share her pittance with an 
© who had no claim on her.” , 

y Combermere looked troubled. 

“ Are you sure of this?” 

“ Positrve ! Surely Ashwin might have tald 
you, Aunt Lucy!” 

_ Thave not seen Mr. Ashwin for a long 


i Surely you have nob, quarrelled with 
“Oh, no! soothe ome ange the business, 


and writes me the est letters. Now we 
are in London I hope to go and see him at the 


ie ese) 2 7 pa 
The Gomutess would rather not say, 
but Lord Combermere persisted. 
“He does not get on with Margaret!” she 
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STEP-PATHER. DON’T YOU REMEMBER YOU GAVE ME YOUR OPINION ABOUT IT? 
SAID KENNETH. 


ree at all. He reproved her because she spo 
‘ightingly of Miss Marsh, and she told him 
he did not treat her with the respect due to 
Lord Combermere’s heiress. But for my en- 
treaties he would have thrown up all the affairs 
of the estate. At last I got him to promise 
to continue our lawyer if I gave him my 
word never to subject him to a meeting 
with Margaret.” 

Kenneth smiled. 
wee you still recommend me to marry 

“ She is a dear girl!” said the Countess, who 
had made this statement so often she really be- 





lieved it, “and most amiable so long as she | y 


is not thwarted. She has been much | 
annoyed by Miss Marsh’s neglect, and it was | 
natural she should resent Mr. Ashwin’s taking | 
the girl’s part against her. She really has be- | 
haved shamefully.” 

“ What has she done?” 

“Gone to live with quite common people 
who used to keep a little shop, and left all 
dear Meg’s letters unanswered. 
once, K 


| 





enneth, telling her I should like to | to you, and 


It would grieve the Countess terribly, and 
make her relations with Miss Clune most un- 
comfortable ; while as for Nell she wanted no 
notice or attention from these great ladies. 
fhe had a happy home, and was content, To 
what end should he bring his sweet spring 
flower beneath the glare and tumult of fashion- 
able life? Besides—and bis heart ached at the 
thought, knowing what he did of his own feel 
a= orn not honour urge him to shun 
all meetings with little Nell, since she could 
never he more to him than a sweet child friend? 
“Kenneth,” imterrupted the Countess, look- 
ing at him gravely, “I am quite sure you are 
not well!” 
A You are mistaken, Aunt Lucy, I assure 
ou. 

“ Then you are im trouble!” 

This was true enough, but it was not trouble 
he could reveal to her, or to any human crea- 
tare. It was a burden he must bear alone, 
even though its weight crushed him! For- 
tunately, Lady Combermere’s suspicions alk 
pointed to a dufferent grief. 

“T was so cut up for you, Ken, when I saw 


wrote myself | the announcement in the papers. To be engaged 


then to marry your uncle two 


know her. and whenever she could spare a few | months’ afterwards! It was monstrons !” 


weeks I should be pleased to welcome her at | 
ould you believe it, Ken- | 


White Ladies. 
neth, my letter was returned to me torn down 
the middle, and indorsed in very bad writing, 
‘Miss Marsh wants nothing to do with stuck- 


coo aN 1. , in Kehneth’s | 
great struggle was going on in Kenneth’s 
mind. Should > tell Lady Combermere the 





truth, that she was most cruelly deceived, and 
the girl she had been taught to look on as low- 

and half-educated was the sweet-faced 
model of the picture which had so delighted 
her? 


But what could be gain by such a course? 





“She never was engaged to me.” 

“ But it was’ just the same thing.” 

“Hardly. And, Aunt Lucy, I 7% want 
you to be deceived, I have tried to ' grateful 
to Miss Dean for her rejection. We should 
not have been happy together. Poor little 
thing ! as she said herself, she was only a but- 
terfly, and I should want something more 
than that in my wife. I loved Kathleen very 
truly, with the first wild passion of my youth ; 
but I have tried to be thankful it came to 
nothing. and I can go and co ulate Uncle 
Jim without one envious thought. He wanted 
a pretty plaything, and he-has it, I wanted 
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& companion—a second self—and pretty Katy 
eould never be either.” 

Lady Combermere felt as if the world were 
coming to an end. 

“I suppose I ought to be gled, but your 
feelings sound unnatural. And, oh, my dear! 
I have wasted so much pity.on you.” 

“Tt was very kind of you.” 

“And now, my dear, what do you. mean to 


do?” 
“To det” Ken looked asténished. “Oh, I 
in London till July.. fll come 


shall sta 
down to White Ladies then, if you are kind 
enough to invite me?” 
“Of course; I shall be delighted.te have 
you. But I want to know your plans?” 
“T haven't got any.” 
“My dear boy! And you are twenty-five!” 
“ Twenty-six. I had. a birthday last week.” | 
“My dear Kenneth,” cried the Countess,’ 
worried Wy his calm manner, “you numat do} 
You can’t sit down with folded 
bands wnd try to aubsist on three 


a ! at fae 

“T have subsisted on it in comfort for-year 
I don’t think I'm idle, Aunt Lucy; bub 
hever make a good barris' er. Porhapel 
day, I have @ friena in power, I may 
get some trifling appointment abroad— 
attachéship, or secretary, or something; but 
in the meantime I prefer to be as lam. Now 
and then I pick up a windfall by literature. 
T never had any vagant tastes, and I don’t 
owe a shilling in the world.” 

“ And supposing you wanted to marry?”’ 

“TF shall not.” . 

“ There is no telling. You do do unexpected 
things.” She could not help this little shot at 
his “ getting over’? Miss Dean’s defection so 
thoroughly and so soon. 

“Tf I married an heiress that would remedy 
all difficulties,” said Ken, lightly. “How 
much longer grace have I, Aunt Lucy?” 

“Margaret will be of age in September of 
mext year,” rephed the Countess, gravely ; 
“but 1 can’t engage that she will wait all that 
time for you. I assure you she is very much 
admired, and any day she may accept some- 
one.* J have warned you, Kenneth, again and 
again. Delay is dangerous.” 

“T know,” said poor Ken, gravely.. “I 
think that time-honoured sentiment was ‘the 
text of every letter I got from you abroad.” 

“ Because I cannot bear to see you throw 
away your own prospects. You have to make 
your choice--wealth or poverty. y can’t 
you make up your mind?” 

“1 will to soon,” said the young man, 
warmly; “and however I decide, Aunt Lucy, 
L hope yon will keep me a place in your affec- 
tions. I would rather lose the Abbey than 
your kindness.” 


Her eyes glistened. She might try to love 
Margaret because she was Geoffrey's grand- 
daughter, but for Kenneth the love came 


without tying 5 he was almost as dear to her 
az a son of her own 


Margaret was a little surprised to find her 
grandmother in tears. 

“ What is the matter?” and she kissed the 
Countess gentiy. “Do you really mean I have 
vexed you? You must make allowances for 
my past, grandmamma; if I had always lived 
with you I should be a better girl.” 

“My dear, I am _not vexed with you; 
I am in great trouble about. Kenneth.” 

“ Abont Lord Combermere!” There was no 
mistaking her interest now. “ Why, nd- 
mamma! Is he ill? or in trouble? or what?” 

“He is quite well, and he says he is in no 
trouble, bat I am worried about his future.” 

“ His future!” exclaimed the heiress; “but 
I ‘thought that was settled?! With such a 
love e as Combermere Abbey he has 
or to do bub take possession and enjoy 

e. 

“My dear child, I have never answered your 
questions about Kenneth, but I think now it 
would be better for you to know. He is only 

Master of the Abbey on one condition.” 
-“ And that is—-?” 


but 





“That he marries 
twentieth birthday ! 

“And if I refuse the honour?” 

“He takes the Abbey and half its-revenues. 
Even then you would 


‘ 


ou before your one-and- 
y' v 


“He remains as he is, an English Eavl, 
— three hundred a year to maintain his 
title.” 

“T don’t think it’s fair!” 

“ My dear, it’s no faulteof yours, and what- 
ever happens you are amply provided for.” 

Margaret was looking at the Countess with 
a strangely softened ion of face. 

“T wish I had n% that!” 

“What, child?” 


you 

hé expected. My dear, 1 have loved him 
almost as my own son, and you are very dear 
to me. Can you wonder my great wish 
should be for the title and to be united 


by your marriage? And Kenneth is Sich a 


fellow—a king among men! If you 
married a duke Figs se Ryo il og 
or as if you became my Kenneth’s 
wife,” 

“I don’t want to marry a duke, grand- 
mamma!” There was. something in _ her 
heightened colour and softened expression 
which told the Countess her secret. Mar- 
garet St. Clune might be fond of money and 
what money bought, but no man had ever 
made such an imtpresnion on her fancy as 
Kenneth St. Clune! 

“My dear!” said the Countess, very gently, 
“T have asked him to White Ladies in July, 
and while he is with us don’t say anything to 
remind him of his poverty-—-for poverty it is, 
Margaret, compared to his ions. When 
I die I shall leave him White Ladies and all 
I have. But I am only forty, and so it may be 
a long time before he-enjoys his legacy!” 

“He would not enjoy it if you were dead. 
{ am sure he is very fond of you; and, grand- 
mamma, Iam very glad he is coming to stay 
with us.” 

She ran away quickly then, but the Countess 
anderstood all her words implied. She on her 
part was not averse to follow the mandates 
of her grandfather's will, and Lady Comber- 
mere saw it would only rest. with himself for 
Kenneth to become, in truth, master of the 
Abbey. 

Tn 


her own room Margaret St. Clune flang 
herself on the sofa and sobbed as though her 
very heart would break. 

“Nell was right,” she thought, sorrowfully. 


“There is such a thing as love. I used to 
say if only one was rich nothing else mattered. 
Well, L am richer than I ever dreamed of. I 
am the beauty of the London season. 1 could 
have married over and over again, and yet—I 
would give it all up. I would go back to the 
old life at Marden and be Queenie Marsh again 
thankfully—ay, gladly—ii I could only by the 
sacrifice have Kenneth St. Ciune’s love. A 
king among men grandmamma calis him! 
Well, I know he-is my king, and has been 
ever since that day—a year ogo-—-when he 
came to the cottage with that hateful old 
lawyer ! ; 

“T thought it was ambition, that I wanted 
to be a Countess, that. I wished to be mistress 
of that grand old Abbey; but I hear now 
Kenneth is a poor man—I should enjoy the 
Abbey ond its revenues even if I remained 
Miss St. Clune. ‘Other -titles as old as his 
have been offered me, so that this strange 

ion ‘which has into my heart must 

2 love! Love! love for. Kenneth St. Clune, 
my knight, my hero! . Poor ‘Austin Brooks 
told me once I did not know what love was! 
I know now, and for all time my love is 
Kenneth’s. 





_ And she spoke the simple truth. She was 
incapable of a pure, self-sacrificing affection ; 
but, nevertheless, it was true. passionate iove 
she felt for Kenneth. As his wife, an inward 
voice whispered, she would be a better woman. 
With his love to soften her heart she would 
want nothing else that earth could give. 
Riches, horfours, popularity, she would have 
trampled them all under foot to have now he: 
hero’s love! 

“And I shell win it!” she cried, in a voice 
broken by passionate,sobs. “ It is the pri | 
have set heart on, and I will gain it, no 

at cost [no matter what barriers 
I have to breek down, wliat difficulties 1 have 
to; eonquer! Grandmamma knows al! his 
sectéts, and she says his ‘heart. is free 1_ 1 know 
thete was @ flirtation with that pretty little 
doll, Mrs. Barber, but I can afford not to be 
jealous of: ber. I have read any woman can 
win any gman so.that he is not already in love 
with someone else, so I shall win Kenneth 
Mother often told us how I had always manage 
to get my own way from a bitle child. Well 
I had mever wimees for anything then as i 
earm) now, for Kenneth’s love, so it is not 
likely i shall fail!” 


And while the beautiful heiress dreamed of 


victoryy the man who all. unconsciously was 
her heto had gone down to the Temple, and 
asked for Mr. Ashwin. 

“T was just leaving,” said the old lawyer. 
“Come homie and dine with me, if an 
will condescend to. a homely six o’clock meal!” 

“JT shall be delighted. I haye a igreat deal 
to say to you. I want your advive about a 
very delicat: aatter.” ' 

But he was backward in asking for it, or else 
he felt the subject was such an unpleasant oue 
it would spoil their dinner. At last he sum- 
moned up his courage and looked straight into 
his friend’s face and asked suddenly, 

“What. is your opinion of Miss St. Clune?” 

Poor Mr. Ashwin felt taken aback. As a 
man and an individual he almost detested the 
young lady ; as a Jawyer and a real friend of 
Lord Combermere’s he felt it his duty to 
advise his client to marry her, therefore his 
answer was slow and guarded. 

“A very handsome girl!” 

“Nonsense!” said Ken, pleasantly, “ don't 
fence with me, Mr. Ashavin. ou have 
known me all my dife, and I think you owe mo 
a frank answer. What is your opinion of Miss 
St. Clune?” : 

“How do you mean?” 

“Is she sincere and amiable, patient, gentle, 
and forbearing?” 

“I have only seen her twice, and—1 will 
confess it—I took an unmitigated dislike to her. 
But, for all that, Lord Combermere, she is 
very attractive, and would grace any position. 
I think your best course would be to propose 
to her at once.” ; 

“There is one excellent reason. against, it.” 

“ And that?” 

“In your own words: ‘Ihave only seen 
her’ twice, and—IT will confess it—I took an 
unmitigated dislike to her’ ”. - 

“T am sorry for it.” ; 

“T don't want to make protestations, Ash 
win. I may grow worldly wise, and remember 
that only as Margaret St. Clune’s husband can 
I be Combermere of Combermere ; bat 
my present sentiments are—I’d not marry my 
cous if ‘she were the only ‘woman ip 
Europe.” f 

“TY am sorry to hear it-- But your Jecision 
is not needed for over a year, at do yu 
want my advice about, Lord Combermeére! 
had fancied it might be to ask me to draw your 
marriage settlements.” 

“ Oh, no!” 

“What then?” 

“Tm afraid you will 1 at. me; bat I 
have been thinking a great. of a conversa- 
tion age just after poor cousin Geoffrey's 
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“T gine tin bad several conversations just 
then, Lenk Combermere.” ute ” 
ee rae Bat op 
0, ae] 
_ y, but Fa Yopty tase the Ines tae 


ex 3 

me ide to the murder of my step-father, 
rememoer you vi ini 

prongs you gave me your opinion 

“ Very possibly.” 

I aap T have my pi on sift- 
in, : thorough > and causing the 
truth to be. discovered,” : . 

“You had far better not. Most people 
believe all was plain enough, and Gordon the 
undoubted - I doubt if four people 

ed his guilt. The poor 
years ; his 


se FA OR AN tm, 3 SrA Yom, Viton te 
me?” : 


“ Unless I saw any reason for the caprice.” 

“T cannot explain my reasons to you, Mr. 
Ashwin; but you haye known me from my 
childhood. You will admit my word is to be 
trusted?” 

“I hope you did not think I questioned 
that?” said Ashwin, warmly. 
your word before another man’s bond. All the 
St. Clunes are as true as steel.” 

“Then listen to me, I have the most 
solemn, the most urgent, reasons for insisting 
to clear up the mystery of Manks’s murder.’ 

“Do you want to find the spoil?—the 
money depo in the iron box, and which 
has never heard of since? My dear Lord 
Combermere, remember it was all in gold and 
notes (notes whose AB owe could not be 
stopped, as no one a list. of the numbers). 
The money was spent within a year of the 
murder, d upon that.” 

Kenneth sighed. It seemed pitiful such a 
its worldly motive could be ascribed to 
; ts: ogo tc hed abe reg ng of gos 

tel piness of my life is at 2. 
Ift conkd discover the truth shout that, mur- 
der, I should rid my soul of a nightmare.” 

“T don’t like the idea. Whatever put it in 
your head?’ Have you been brooding about 
it all the while you were abroad?” 

“Tt never came into my head until to-day.” 

“A sudden whim!” 

“Tt is not a whim; it is sober earnest.” 

A light seemed to break upon the lawyer. 

“ Have Pigs seen your mother?” 

“No. have seen and heard nothing of 
her for months. Is she in town?” 

“Yes ; and I had a note from ‘her this morn- 
ing, asking me to there. When I arrived 
she was in strong hysterics, and could see no 
one!” 

Pe. never had hysterics to my know- 
e 6.” 

“ Her ion could explain nothing to 
me, ‘except that Mrs.’ Marks had become sub- 
ject to fits of nervous di sion ands: ; 
of their cause she had no idea. It flashed on 
me, when you spoke, your mother might have 
got heavily into debt, and your desire to sift 
her husband’s murder spring 
es & wish to find the money, and so help 

ork” 

“T had no idea there was anything , 
I don’t think it can be debt. She has made 
wretched investanents at times, and so sadly 
reduced her income, but she is otherwise a 
yl ae egy 

ng and making ‘ ains,’ 
as she Galle thoel, "60 ‘de likely to ran bills 
which entail long prices!” 

“Well, there is something very wrong, I’m 
afraid. A healthy*woman like your mother 


id. 
doesn’t o like this without some 
real cue cae I have her note in my 
ocket. obeyed mons Vv prompt ’ 
the Uae dldtaned tac It was 

unlike her 


He handed >) to Ken. cage 


“T would take | 


“Dear Mr. Ashwin,—Can you come to me 
at once? I am almost distraught with misery ! 


If you are prompt you 1 S fro 
Bilnos—Yoors cnoxely, A Mine 
“er Kenneth ned Nenlidared. He read 
€ im in, but H 
me on mind them again, but he could 
m their meaning no clearer, 
and at last he gave back the intle sheet of 
perfumed paper to the lawyer with the in- 


quiry : 

What can it mean?” 

a | thought money, but if she is not in debt 
% can’t be that. Her present investments aré 
as safe as the funds. I really don’t know 
what to suggest. I left word with Miss Taylor 
(the companion) to telegraph to me to-morrow 
at what hour I could see Mrs. Marks, as I 
didn't want another useless journey. Still, a 
son cam take raore on him then a lawyer ; and 
I really think, whether they send for me or 
not, you should go down and investigate the 
matter. That some calamity hay befallen your 

er, from Miss Taylor's testimony, is most 
are 

‘ no suspicions?” 

“None. She Fa the change began .a 
week ago, and that since then Mrs. Marks has 
seemed like a woman under a living dread. 
She is always gazing into space, as though she 
saw something near her no other eyes could 
perceive. Miss Taylor says it makes her blood 
run cold to watch her, and it was at her 
earnest entreaty Mrs. Marks sent to me!” 

“ It is barely eight,” said Ken, thoughtfully, 
taking out his watch, “and a cab would take 
me there in a few minutes. I think if you 
will excuse me, Mr. Ashwin, I will go over at 
once. My mother and I may not strike 
people as a modél parent and son, but I can’t 
enone idea of her being in this state unknown 

me.” 

“The best thing you can do. Ill send for 
a cab (which he did), and, Lord Combermere, 
Y'll think over that other matter carefully, 
and talk to you about it some other time.” 

“ Thanks; I shall look in at the office to- 
morrow to, report how I found my mother,’ 
and then Ken sprang into the hansom, and 
was wheeled away to the house where his 
mother lived, but which never, even in his 
childhood’s days, had seemed to him his home. 

As a fact, ho had rever lived very much with 
his mother. From the time of Lucy Talbot’s 
becoming Lady Combermere his holidays had 
been spent chiefly at the Abbey, where he 


He often ran over to his mother’s to dine, 
but never remained the night. 

Tt must have been four or five years since 
he had slept under her roof. Under these 
circumstances, he was hardly likely to know 
much of ber companions (we speak in the plural 
number, for Mrs; Marks usually changed the 
young lady appointed to that office two or 
three’ times a year). 

In the present case, however; Kenneth knew 
the lady in question intimately. She had 
been his playmate long ago, when her father 
was rector of Combermere. ; 

The Oountess herself had recommended Miss 
Taylor to Mrs, Marks, and with such’a suc- 
cessful result that Emily had already been 
six months with her employer, and had not 
yet managed to displease her. 

As he was driven to his mother’s the young 
Earl took comfort from the thought that he 
could thoroughly trust Miss Taylor. ° 

She was twenty-two, bright, active, and 
cleyer, but steady and thoughtful beyond her 
years., Whatever she told him of Mrs. Marks’s 
Pas vad iry eeecnial tox bs greet 

nt ‘he was hardly prepared for her : 
ing. She opened the door herself, and her 
first words were: 

“Thank Heaven you are come!” 

“Did you expect me? I am here by the 
merest chance. I was dining with Ashwin, 
and his account of the mother alarmed me.” 

“He told me you were in town, and I tele- 


6d to your c , 
| EE hare been out all day, and so missed 





your message. What is the matter, Emily?” 

“T don’t know.” 

_ “But you must heve some idea! I suppose 
i ws some sudden shock?” 

“A fright, I think: Mrs, Marks wen’t tell 
the doctor or anybody exactly what has hap- 
pened. She is always begging us to protect 
her. At last I told her hat sent, for you, 
and she has been culmer ever since.” 

Mrs. Marks was on the sofa in her own 





settled in those chambers ‘before referred to.: 


sitting-room. Kenneth was horror-stricken at 
| the change in her. She looked as one who had 
| been ill for weeks. 

The hand she gave bimn was cold as ice, and 
he had to bend over her to catch her tremb- 
| ling words. 

‘"Kenneth—protect we! Keaneth—send it 
away!” 

a My dear mother,” said the young mau, 
soothingly, “of course I will protect you! 
What is it I am to send away?’ 

Her eyes wandered furtively round the 
room 

“here is no one here but Emily and me,” 
said Kenneth, reassuringly, “arid you can 
trust us both. Only tell us what is frighten- 
ing you?’ 

But both thought the peor brain must have 
lost its balance when her answer came. Tt 
seemed to them the ravings of a mind diseased, 

“My husband’s ghost!” 

(To be continued next week.) 

(This siory commenced in No. 2010,7 Back 

mumbers can be obtained througn any News- 


agent. ) 
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THE MURMUR OF A WATERFALL. 


The mormur of a waterfall 
A mile away, 

The rustle when a robiu lights 
Upon a spray, 

The lapping of a lowland‘stream 
On dripping boughs, 

The sound of grazing from a herd 
Of gentle cows, 

The echo from the wooded hill 

oackoo’s call, 

The quiver through the meadow grass 
At evening fall ;- 

Too subtle are these Larmonies 
For pen and rule; 

Such music is not understood 





By any school ; 
But when the brain is overwrought - 
It hath a spell, 


Beyond all human skill and power 
To make it well. 


The memory of a kindly word 
For long gone by, 

The fragrance of a fading flower 
Sent lovingly, 

She gleaming of a sudden smilie 
Or sudden tear, 

The warmer preseure of the hand, 
The tone of cheer, 

The hush that means “I cannot speak, 
But I have heard!” 

The note that only bears a verse 
From God's own Word :— 

Such tiny things we hardly count 
As minisiry ; 

The givers deeming they have shown 
Scant sympathy ; 

But when the heart is overwrought, 
Oh! who can tell 

The power of such tiny things 
To make it well? 

~-Francis Ridley Havergal. 


———_—_=_=—X———_—_—_—— 


Her Wiss was Graririmp.—Servant (from 
next door): “Please, mum, misses sends her 
compliments, and will you let your daughter 
sing and play the organ this afternoon?” 

Lady: “Why, most certainly. Tell your 
mistress I am glad she. likes it.” : 

Servant: “Oh, it isn’t that, mum; she’s ex- 
pecting the landlord, and she wants some 





exeuse for to give notice.” 
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THE GOLDEN HOPE 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


Lady Redwoode, the owner and undisputed pro- 
oa npmge of ali the fair domain of Lay ep ep une Dope 
& wa (bones Sigh 0~ pent dhe e opening 0! 
the story. Lord Redwoode no heir, but expressed 
a wish that on the decease of hig wife the estates should 
to their nephew, Andrew -Forsythe, and never 
oubted Lady Redwoode’s compliance with his wishes. 
Mr, Forsythe was musing over many things, and 
‘wondering what would happen to him should his aunt 
roarry again. Judge then of his surprise when Lady 
Redwoode tells him the story of herearly life. Secretly 
married whan quite a girl, in. order not to arouse the 
‘anger of her brother, with whom she was living in India, 
there came a day when it was necessary to teil all, and 
the scene that followed caused Lady Redwoode to fall 
into convulsions, and she lay ill for many weeks, On 
returning to life and consciousness, it was to find 
herself a widow and a mother, 

Sir Richard Haughton, although but twenty-seven, 
has tost all joy in life through an unhappy marriage. 
News is brought to him that his divorced wife, Margaret 
“Sorel, is dying, and the messenger eagerly begs an inter- 
view on the pretext that Margaret desires Sir Riehard’s 
forgiveness. Margaret fails to rekindle_the old love, 
= swears that no other woman shall ever become hie 
“wife. 

Now Lady Redwoode’s brother is dead, and as an act 
of reparation has sent all the necessary proofs of her first 
Zaarriage, but the secret of the identity of her own child 
Alies with him. The two girls are coming to England, 
“end it is for Lady Redwoode to discover which of the 
4wo is her daughter. After a little hesitation in com- 
ing to so momentous a decision, the choice falis on 
Cecile, who at once sets to work to ingratiate herself 
with Lady Redwoode at the expense of her foster-sister 
“Heliice, and in this she is ably seconded by the Hinaoo 
aysh., Cecile’s relationship is proclaimed to the 
assembled household; and to Heltice, who watches 
this rejoicing without one pang of envy, there suddenly 
comes a feeling of lonelin and she turns unobserved 
into the garden to seek comfort among the shade of the 
trees. It is thus that she discovers Bir Richard Haugh- 
ton, who for one moment gazes on the lovely vision ere 
it is lost to view. “I must see her again,” he says, 
rs bye and whatever she is I recognise her as my 

ate.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—Continued. 
mae Hii did so, and her summons was 
} answered by the appearance of 
Mr. Andrew Forsythe, whose 
attire indicated his desire of 
on m creating a favourable impression 
upon the heiress. 

“All alone, Andrew?” said Lady Redwoode, 
as the young gentleman entered the room. 
“Where is Hellice?” ‘ 

“TI do not know,” was the response. “I saw 
her flitting off among the trees directly after 
‘breakfast, with a sketch-book under her arm. 
Mr. Kenneth says he met her down the avenue, 
and that she was perfectly enthusiastic in her 
admiration of the place and scenery. Red- 
woode has an earnest admirer in her.” 

“I am glad she is so self-reliant and dis- 

osed to make herself at home,” declared the 

aroness, “She was out in the park yester- 
day, and must be already familiar with the 
grounds. Cecile has not yet been beyond the 
gardens. I wish, Andrew, that you would 
show Miss Avon the waterfall and the oti: 
objects of interest in the viemt) of the 
house.” 

Mr. Forsythe expressed his delight at this 
commission. Cecile’s hat was sent for, and 
whe donned the coqnettish combination of 
straw and ribbons, chattering like a bird, as 
Lady Redwoode fondly remarked. Then, with 
a kiss to the Baroness, whom she ed 
herself reluctant to leave even for an hour, 
Cecile fluttered out of the open door, followed 
®y Mr. Andrew Forsythe, and the murmur of 
their voices and the sound of their laughter 
floated back to the room they had quitted. 

“A sweet, guileless child!” mused Lady 
Redwoode. “How happy I shall be with her} 
She is all or more than I could have hoped 
for or dreamed of.” 

And then—such is the 
human nature—she sighed. 

Her thoughts reverted from Cecile to Hellice, 
and, obeying an impulse she did not under- 
stand, she summoned a servant and ordered 
that when Miss Glintwick should return from 
her walk she should be requested to come to 
Lady Redwoode’s boudoir. She then sank 


inconsistency of 


that people frequent! 





into @ reverie, leaning back u the cushions 
of the divan in the recess of the bay window, 
and gazing with eyes that saw nothing through 
the Indian lattice inte the garden. 

Her thoughts were not all bright, and her 
heart was not quite content. She recalled 
Cecile’s late conduct, and her calmer thoughts 
suggested the truth with regard to its cause, 
She was angry at herself for her suspicions, 
and wrung her hands silently, and then mur- 
mured— 

“What a fearful legacy Horatio has left 
me-—doubt and anxieties without end! One 
of those girls is true and —but which is 
it? I believe I have chosen rightly, that 
Cecile is my own child. _Her resemblance.to 
me proves the relationship. But, after all, my 
theories may be wrong, and my child may be 
deceitful and my brother’s daughter may be 
as truthful and pure as she looks. I have no 
doubt whatever that Cecile belongs to me— 
but: the conviction does not satisfy me as it 
should !”’ 

Th's acknowledgnient, even to herself, cost 
her a bitte? pang, and she bowed her head 
upon the cushion beside her, and wept un- 
restrainedly. 

In the midst of her sorrow she became con- 
scious of a soft arm around her neck and @ 
soft. cheek pressed to her own with tendér 
caressing. Not a word was uttered by. her 
consoler, but every species of tenderness and 
soothing known to loving hearts was employed 
to wa her from her grief. Soft, passionate 
kisses were imprinted upon her hair, like “a 
shower of, snow-flakes, gentle hands stroked 
her tresses with lingering touch, and she was 
folded close against a breast whose quick throbs 
betrayed suppressed emotion. , 

Her heart swelled within her én gratitude to 
her child, whom she reproached herself for 
having mistinderstood and not half a reciated. 

“Cecile, my angel!” she exclaimed, putting 
up her arms to.enfold her daughter 

“It is not Cecile, Aunt Agatha, it is onl 
Hellice,” answered a voice thrilling with sad- 
ness, yet as sweet as the minor tones of a flute. 

With a look and sigh of disappointment, 
Lady Redwoode rig her arms to her side. 

Hellice retreated a few steps, comprehending 
the manner of the Baroness perfectly. There 
was no look of meek sorrow in her lovely face at 
the reception of her caresses, after she was dis- 
covered to be their author. i 

For a moment her dark eyes glowed angrily, 
then her expression softened to one of in- 
dignant grief. and she said, falteringly,— 

“I beg your pardon, Aunt Agatha, but I 
could not help it. The servant told me when 
I came in that you wished to see me, and so I 
came in without waiting to be announced. I 
did not mean to kiss you, or even to touch ou, 
for I know how you must regard my father’s 
daughter, but you looked so sorrow-stricken 
that I forgot myself.” 

“Make no apologies, Hellice,” said the 
Baroness, kindly. “I am not sorrowful, but 
my tears, I think, proceeded from the reaction 
of my iate exaltation. Sit down and tell me 
where you have been.” j 

Hellice seated herself beside her ladyship and 
answered,— 

“T have been to the ruins at Sea View to 
make a sketch, Aunt Agatha.” , 

Lady Redwoode looked surprised. . 

“You have been to Sir Richard Haughton’s 
place,” she said. f 

“ Yes, Aunt Agatha.“ I asked Mr. Kenneth 
if there were any places of great interest in the 
neighbourhood, and, sy | others, he men- 
tioned those ruins. He did not say that they 
belonged to Sir Richard Haughton, but he said 
visited them. So I 
walked over there and felt well repaid by the 
views I obtained of sea and land. I was so 
entranced by them that I neglected my araw- 
ing.” 





“| wish you had waited until I could have 
accompanied you,” remarked the ‘Baroness 
“ Did you see Sir Richard?” 

Helhce replied in the affirmative, and detailed 
her interview with the young Baronet, although 
not without a rising flush which Lady Red- 
woode observed. 

“{ will go with you when you wish to finish 
your sketch, Hellice,” she said, gently. “ Cecile, 
and you, and I, with Andrew and Mr. Kenneth, 
will visit Sea View some day soon.” 

“Thank you, Aunt Agatha,” returned the 
young girl, quietly. “I was intending to finish 
my sketch from memory, but I shall be pleased 
to have the benefit of another visit to the 
ruins.” 

“I must send a note to Sir Richard im- 
mediately, informing him of my -for 
happinesy, and requesting him to’ call here to- 
day. He és a noble Pps man, Hellice, and 
one of my cherished friends. But first I want 
to have a little conversation with you, - Tell 
me, Hellice,” and the Baroness fixed a keen 
pase upon the girl, as though she would read 

et inmost heart, “why did you kiss me when 
you came in and found me weeping?” 

“ Because I felt sorry for you and loved you, 

Aunt Agatha,” answered the girl, without hesi- 
tation 


“Why do you love me when you have not 
seen me except since yesterday?” questioned 
her ladyship. “You have not wn me long 
enough to love me for any qualities I may 
possess.” 

“I know it, Aunt Agatha,” and the sweet, 
dark face looked troubled. “I cannot explain 
it myself. From the moment that papa on 
rs or told Be Sa ged Yo inp Ceci I 
elt sorry for you nged to cile to 
console you. Of course, 4 did not that 
you would think me your child, but I thought 
perhaps you would let the daughter in some 
measure afone for the wrongs father had 
inflicted. I would love you very much, Aunt 
Agatha, if you would let me.” 

y Redwoode asked herself if her niece 
were acting-or if she were sincere. 
at those dark, earnest eyes, glowing from 
= like caverns of light, convinced her of 
Hellice’s sincerity. A doubt as to her motive 
then arose to torment ber. 

“I do not-etiow what to say to you, Hellice,” 
she said, gravely. “Love with me.is the 
growth of time. At your age, when the heart 
is fresh, and the bboy sm inva warm and strong, 
it is easy to fix affections upon a worthy 
object. But I must have time to know you 
before I can say that I love you.” ; 

“Yet you love Cecile already?” said Hellice, 


almost in a rpm r. 

is my da ,” returned 
the Baroness, quickly, “I have loved her 
always from her birth, with an unwavering, 
ever-increasing love. She does not come to me 
a stranger, but as the child from whom I have 
been separated and from wom absence could 
not her mother’s affection. Tell me what 


you think i a my dear.” | 

“What could I say that would satisfy her 
mother?” asked Hellice. 

“You can talk to\me of her, my dear Hellice. 
I love to hear her name. I should t in 
hearing the various little anecdotes which you 
must remember, and in which she has borne 
some part. With her sweet and gentle nature 
she must have performed some generous and 
noble deeds in her brief life. No matter how 
simple the o.rcumstances, it will please me to 
listen to them. I want to know my daughter 
thoroughly, but she is too modest to relate 
events that would reflect credit upom her.” 

Hellice’s lip faintly curléd with scorn, which 
she could not entirely repress. : 

Lady Redwoode viewed ‘her expression with 
rising displeasure, beholding in it a confirma- 
tion of the harsh allegations made against her 
niece by Cecile. i 

But the scornful smile flitted as quickly as it 
had come, and was succeeded by a look of un- 
feigned regret, for Hellice was too noble and 
too generous to willingly prejudice Lady Red- 
woode against her cousin. 
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“J do nob remember any anecdotes at, this 
precise moment which you would like to hear, 
‘Aunt Agatha,” she said. “You can judge of 
her character by observation far better than 
by hearsay. You have seen for yourself that 
she has power to attract from me the affection 
of Renee, who is without doubt my grand- 
mother. It has always been so. I thivk my 
parents preferred her to me.” 

“ * This és strange!" exclaimed the Baroness. 
““ Cecile said you were preferred to her.” 

Hellice aniled drearily, but made no attempt 
to refute the assertion, saying simpiy,— 

“T have thought lately that their greater 
“kindness te her might have been dictated by 
remorse at having deprived her of her mother. 
I have always deemed Cecile my twin sister, 
and have leved her as if she were such. I love 
Aer still, Aunt Agatha, and without,a particle 


-of envy at her good fortune.” 


It was impossible to feel a disbelief in Hel- 


lice’s ness. . 
Lady Redwoode was strangely agitated at 
rt; sitasine thos "and Cecile should 
“It is si you and Ceci 
each think yourself the least loved. Perhaps 
‘this was some of my brother's schemes to 
induce me to adopt his child as co-heiress with 
my own, Fortunately for me, he could not 
change Cecile’s features and make her dark like 
his wife.” 
Hellice coloured, and seemed about to reply, 


ture with that haughty grace which dis- 

a her. When she had gone-Lady 
woode murmured — 

“ What is this mysterious power that stirs 

heart when Halltce speaks? My eyes and 

reason assure me that Cecile is mine, but my 

heart cries out for Hellice when she is in my 


wisdom 
her as Cecile’s sister. provided Mr. Kenneth 


ie ye | her Pell and requested Mr. 
Kenneth’s immediate presence, . 





her bos made his i ian 
ran in Lady 
Redwoode's Oriental” oir, he found the 








Her golden head had drooped. upon her 
bosom - a mournful attitude, and her hands 
were clasped before her so tiglitly that her 

oz oval nails almost penetrated her delicate 
esh. 

She looked up at the entrance of her 
adviser,. motioned him to a seat, and then 
resumed her walk, apparently forgetful of his 
presence. . 

Mr. Kenneth seated himself in some per- 
turbation, and regarded the lady with an ex- 
pression of the most affectionate anxiety. 

She had always been calm, cold, and 
reserved in her demeanour, until within the 
last).twenty-four hours, and he felt disturbed 
and even alarmed at the discovery that, under- 
neath that icy interior was hidden a warm, 
tender, and passionate nature. 

He had rejoiced most unfeignedly at the 
advent of Ledy Redwoode’s daughter, and 
still more so at Cecile’s acknowledgment as 
the heiress of Redwoode, for_he was not an 
admirer of Mr. Andrew Forsythe, as has been 
elsewhere stated, and had little faith in his 
honour or good principles. 

He had come to the Baroness to renew his 
congratulations at her great happiness, and 
to hise with her in her joy, and it is 
not to be wondered at that he was astonished 
to find ber apparently neither happy aor 


yin 
ith a consciousness that he but faintly 
comprehended the intricacies of woman's 
and least of all that of Lady Red- 
woode’s, who carried a warm heart under an 
icy surface, he resigned himself to wait for 
the explanation which he knew would be 
accorded him. 


He had not long to wait. 

yyy Sle det yo sud paused before 
him, lavender-hued robe trailing after 
her gracefully; she raised her head, looking 
at bim with mournful eyes, which resembled 
the blue of a lake upon which shadows are 


lying. : 

Mr. Kenneth,” she said, in a lew, quick, 
anxious tone, “I need advice and counsel. 
Help me, my friend, for I am bewildered and 
can scarcely command my thoughts.” 

Was this the half-stern, calm, and haughty 
lady whom he had so | served with awe 
a, er in this friedship? Mr. Kenneth 
wonderingly asked himself—was this the 
proud, Baroness whom he’ had deemed 
above all weaknesses? 

He felt his heart warm towards her as it 
had never done before. He comprehended 
that, grand and stately as she was, she was 
essentially a woman, and from that moment 
the yf ittle man, with his unromantic face, 
would have cheerfully laid down his life to 
secure her happiness. 

He arose from his chair and took her hand 
with the tfa) freedom of one who feels 
himself a and honoured friend, and led 
her to the wide couch in the window recess, 


8a —— 

*Sit down, dear Lady Redwoode. You are 
too pale to stand. I will bring my chair and 
act = your oracle, if you wish,” and he 


He wheeled in a luxurious fautouil, 
adjusted a pile of cushions under her lady- 
ship’s head, his round smooth face animated 
with a paternal look, and then seated himself 
at a little distance, awaiting her purposed 
communication. 

Lady Redwoode was silent a moment, half 
teclining on her cushions, gazing abstractedly 
through the window into the garden, and then 
she said— 


“I hardly know how to commence, Mr. 
Kenneth. wish to talk to you about my 
hter and her cousin—-—” 
. Kenneth started, and the rosy hue half 
deserted his cheeks. 

“You don’t mean, Lady Redwoode,” he 
stammered, “that you believe yourself mis- 
Pa ea in your choice between the young 

jee »” 


“No, not that, Mr. Kenneth,” returned the 
Baroness, hesitatingly. 








“ Because such an idea would be the height 
of insanity,” said the old man, earnestly, his 
conviction beaming from every feature of his 
ruddy countenance. “It was a sublime and 
holy instinct that indicated to you your child, 
dear Lady Redwoode. Nature has stamped 
your lineaments upon the face of Miss Cecile. 
She has your golden hair, your blue eyes, your 
unrivalled complexion. She is il like you, 
and already moves like a young ¢ .sen.” 

_ Lady Redwoode smiled faintly, and, regard- 
ing her smile as a token of encouragement to 
proceed, the lawyer continued— . 

“One of these young ladies has Hindoo 
blood, and is the granddaughter of the old 
ayah. That one is Mivs Hellive. Her dark 
complexion, her hard, changeiul eyes, and the 
deep hue of the colour in Res checks are all 
due to her Hindoo ancestry, and prove beyond 
all manner of doubt her pareniaye. " Mr. 
Glintwieck, begging your pardon, Lady Red- 
woode, was not half so cunning as he thought 
himself. He fancied he sent us a tangied 
skein, but at the first touch we have found a 
clue which unravels the whole mystery. He 
must have been blind not to have seen that 
the appearance of these young ladies would 
betray their identity.” 

“Horatio was very wily,” said her ladyship, 
musingly. . 

“But he could not change nature,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Kenneth, quickly. ‘He hoped 
to confuse and bewilder your good judgment, 
but he has signally failed.” — hy 

“Yes, he hag failed!” said the Baroness, 
with a joyful inspiration, her fair, sweet face 
suddenly glowing. “I have no doubts of the 
justice of my choice, Mr. Kenneth—but a 
strange fear, a horrible misgiving came over 
me last night, and I have not been myself 
since. I was too happy to sleep, and an un- 
pleasant fancy came over me that my bliss 
was nothing but a dream. I yearned to look 
upen my Ssughter’s face as she lay in her 
innocent slumbers, and [ stole to her bed- 
chamber. Sho lay on her pillow, finshed with 
sleep, looking like an angel, as she is. I bent 
cver and kissed ber softly, and called her 
sweet names, for my heart was very full. I 
called her my child, my daughter, and as Ii 
spoke those sweet and holy names [ heard, o: 
thought I heard, a mocking laugh almost in 
my ear. I started and looked around, but 
saw no one except the ayah, who was standing 
at a little distance like a marble statue, her 
countenance void of all expression. I de- 
manded if she had laughed, and she answered 
by a stare of surprise, and by declaring that 
I must have deceived myself for no one had 
langhed. It was then that that strange fear 
and horrible misgiving came over me, my 
friend. My disordered fancy suggested that it 
was my brother's spirit exniting over me, and 
the fear came that I might after all have de 
ceived myself. I knew better, even while I 
feared so, for Cecile is mine—my own—and 
yet, that laugh-—” 

“That laugh was the offspring of your dis- 
ordered fancy, dear Lady Redwoode,” said the 
old man, earnestly. Yesterday you were in 
a state of supreme exaltation. I noticed that 
you ate scarcely anything in your joyful ex- 
citement. You were sleepless at night, and 
your excitement had not abated. Now, my 
wouder is, not that you heard a mocking 
laugh, but that yow did not see your brothe: 
in propria persona, attended by a legion of 
laughing demons. Your experience was ex 
tremely moderate!” and his eyes twinkled 
humorously. 

“Phen you attach no importance to it?” 

“None whatever, except to regard it. as a 
hint to return to your regular habits of eating, 
drinking, and sleeping.’ 

The Baroness loo od relieved, and certainly 
breathed more freely. 

“These things look go different when viewed 
with the eyes of sober common sense,” she 
said, with a sigh of satisfaction. “You have 
lifted a load from my heart, my friend. And 
now I want you to tell me what you think of 
these young strangers.” 
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‘They are very beautiful; madam-—” 

“Yes, I know, Mr. Kenneth, and I shall 
not be offended if you tell me that rod ag 
of Hellice far transcends that of Cecile. 
know it ee me what you think of 


my ‘ 

“What can I think of her other than that 
she: is and beautiful as an angel?” said 
her ladyship’s counsellor, 
“ She is ry and loying,-and looks like an 
i ild, to be 


ny 1 , guarded, and 
loved. servants already ‘are loud in her 
— and declafe her fo be your very image 
an “ea ; 

Jay oode's eyes lighted. up with 
pi 


eagure. 

“They ere right,” she said. “Cecile looks 
like me, anid in my mind she is all you have 
described her, has 4 tender, clinging 
nature, rarely to be found ‘in a grown-u 
maiden. Yet she has a generous’ soul, ead 
would not willingly complain eveh to me of 
the wrongs and sorrows she has endured at 
her late uncle's hands. She said enough, how- 
ever, in her heartless way to convince me that 
her uncle treated her very harshly at tim 
and that her cousin exhibited an insolent an 
overbearing disposition towards her. It was in 
a hard school, Mr. Kenneth, that my sweet 
Cecile developed her saint-like nature. But,” 
she added, “I have no wish to prejudice you 
seraet Hellice. Tell me what you think of 
er ” 


Very innocently and unintentionally, but 
just as effectually as if she had designed it, 
Lady Redwoode had prejudiced her faithful 
friend against her orphen niece. 

Mr. Kenneth had thought Hellice “a rare 
and radiant maiden,” with a soul as pure as 
her glorions loveliness, and a nature as sweet 
and generous as an angel's, He had had a 
brief conversation with Hellice that morning, 
as has been said, and the young girl’s gracious- 
ness of manner, not devoid of pride and 
hauteur, had enraptured him, and- caused him 
to wish in his own heart that nature had made 
her the daughter of the Baroness in Cecile’s 
stead. > 

But the statement that she had been super- 
cilious and overbearing to the wronged child 
of Lady Redwoode now ‘turned the current 
of his feelings, and he was almost sey with 
himself that he should have preferred her to 
her fairer cousin. 

Yet, even in his chagrin, he could not be 
less than just. 

“ Miss Hellice is very beautiful,” he sai 
with a sigh, “more beautiful in form an 
feature than Miss Cecile. I never in my life 
saw such a strangely radiant loveliness. She 
may be gentle, but she is not meek, Once or 
twice already I have seen a stormy look in 
her eyes, and ber lips have curled scornfully 
at some remark of her consin’s. I built up in 
my own mind quite a little romance «bout, her 
this morning. I said to myself that she a 

4, spirited nature; a hatred of all false- 
food or dissimulation ; » scorn of all petty and 
ignoble weaknesses; and an ardent love of 
truthfulness, honour, and goodness. She seemed 
so to me. Alas, that it was all seeming!” 

“ You think, then, that.she is not what she 
appears?” 

“T think she is not, Lady Redwoode,” said 
Mr. Kenneth, slowly, loth to declare in words 
his recent and sudden convictions. “ With 
her Hindoo blood, she has doubtless some- 
thing of the Hindvo nature. She is, sca 3 
false to the core of her heart. | She may..be, 
doubtless is, wily and unscrupulons, as well as 
versed in duplicity, Why she acceded so 
readily to your acknowledgment of Miss 
Cecile I do not quite understand. It seems to 
me she would have made an effort to take her 
cousin’s place. Probably, however, she knew 
the truth and doubted her ability to act a false 
part. She probably comprehended that her 

rsonal appearance would betray her identity. 

ut she must have plans, liopes, and schemes, 
What can they be?” 


enthusiastically, | 





for affection, | 
er in my arms and: 


!” said Mr. Kenneth, 

. “She wishes to entwine herself 

ound your heart and secure an equal place 
with Miss Cecile. Fao only to say, dear 


Baroness, with a passionate quiver in her 
tones. “ My reason urges me to act upon your 
advice, but there is a strange feeling at m 
heart which I do not understand, and which 
cannot overcome, which warns-me to treat. her 
tenderly. I i Qh the tie of blood bétween 
us, slight as it is, makes itself felt to me. I can 
explain this feeling in no other way.” 

“I daresay she does not deserve your con- 
sideration and pity!” 

“When I summoned you here, my friend,” 
said Lady Redwoode, “it was with the inten- 
tion of consulting you with reference to ing 
my niece co-heiress with my daughter. y 
mind must seem variable to you, Lknow. I do 
net understand myself-—— Aes 

She paused, and Mr. Keyneth seized the 
sogeeens to combat strongly the idea of 

ing the we pene ladies co-heiresses, He 
declared that a step would cruelly wrong 
Miss Avon, and would be a premium upon Miss 


Glintwick’s duplicity. He said that it would 
be almost ew or divide so grand aypro- 


icked ‘to 
agen bg mn ne Nag ivate 
‘ortane as that belonging to Bebtath : cad 
he urgéd that the + » now enthiisiastic 
in praise of the fair-hai maiden, of whom 
tnost of them had caught glimpses, would 
—_ Ditterly and even revolt against the 
ate thet should over them a mistr 
with Hindoo b in her. veins. 
these woode li 


To remarks Lady Red 
nny: and, when he had concl she 

“I did not intend to divide Redwoode, Mr. 
Kenneth. It was my private fortune to which 
I referred. Redwoode must be preserved in- 
tact. 1 will think over what you have said, 
and talk with Cecile about it. She may be 
able to say something that will determine. my 
resolution, but be assured that I shall do 
nothing rashly.” ‘ 

' Mr. Kenneth expressed his satisfaction at 
this resolve, and repeated his injunction ‘to 
beware of Hellice. Then a silence of brief 
duration occurred, the old man aa upon 
the singular events iring at woode, 
and the lady looki ily from the window 
equally absorbed in thought. 
meng | her gaze rested upon Cecile and 
Andrew Forsythe, who were promenading in 
one of the garden, walks. e@ young ’s 
hands were full of flowers, and a wréeath' of 
them had been entwined about her narrow- 
brimmed hat. 
the flower-laden brim was all aglow with anima- 
tion and sweetness. The insipidity that marked 
the fair blonde features in repose had vanished 
utterly. Cecile was looking up with an expres- 
sion of artless inneconce into Mr. Forsythe’s 
face, and he was bending down to her with an 
assumption of tender interest, his form looking 
noble and manly in contrast with her slender 
figure. . 

“A handsome young ¢ouple,” murmured the 
Baroness, almost unconsciously. 

The old man’s gaze followed her own, and a 
look of pain crossed his face. , 

“I presume I understand your ladyship’s 
meaning;” he said, grayely. “ But Mr. For- 
sythe would not be a fitting mate for a noble 
and lovely young girl, any more than he would 
be a fitting master for Redwoode.” 

“You are prejudiced against Andrew, my 
friend,”. said Lady. Redwoode, 
have often fold you that you misjudge him, 
since you will not give;me any reason for your 


“I am sure I cannot even imagine,” replied | dislike.” 


|| “He is extravagant, and has “frequent! 
‘exacted ; ht y 


The face that looked from under. 


smiling, “1 } 





suins of money from me which I have 
dey my own rather than 
at he should betray his som rad During 
his long visits to town be used much more than 
his allowance, aud I have feared that he lost 
his money at the gaming table.” ~~ 
“ You are not sure, then. ” 
The lawyer replied in the negative. 
“As to his extravagance,” remarked the 


m ware of ! \| Baroness, “all youn 7 i 
“T'don't know what to think!” exclaimed ek oe ee ein 


& greater or less degree. » Audréw has been led 
to that he would inherit’ Redwoode 


tion may have him 

more seciee of expen “Thug are ri 
allowance, aad £ 89:48 like Me think "i 
some allowance, and I do f anak ili 
of Andrew. ‘Were 6 but saga) Mr. Ken- 
neth, he would throw aside his ipate 
habits and become # staid; sober member of 
society. I have faith in him. I do not wish 


to rob him of a ha) future ; 
. ‘ will ow! be 


glad to see him the husband of thy Cécile. In 
such an eyent I should feel that I was not 


him, and that I was’ securing my 
danghters happiness.” , 
_Mr. Ke checked himself in the remon- 


pained at fhe thought of confi 
to the care of the late Lord woode's 


fated els Caste tt at re 
8 anxiety wi ard to her, 
for dhe was supremely capable of managing her 
own y: 

There was another brief conversation, and 
then boo | Redwoode changed her seat-for one 
ata inlaid writing table of Japanese or 
Indian origin, and proceeded to indite a 
friendly note to Sir Richard Haughton, inform- 
ing him of the existence and restoration of her 


| daughter, and requesting ae to call as soon 


as convenient that he 
happiness. The’ tiny go 
over the heavy ‘white satin , ‘tracing in 
delicate characters the story of her present joy, 
and every letter and every stroke bore evidence 
of her peed The 


t witness her great 
peu flowed swiftly 


excitement. epistle ‘finished 
she enciosed it in an envelope and sealed it with 
snow-white wax, the only variatiun en¢-as yet 
indulged in from black. 

“T will send it'over to Sea View by a prompt 
messenger,” said Mr. Kenneth, with whom the 
cen Be net was an especial favourite, “if 
your ladyship will entrust it to my care.” 

The Baroness gave it into his keeping, and 
hé withdrew, intent on his errand, while she 
returned to her sunny window nook, and gazed 
dreamily out of the Indian lattice that was the 
‘counterpart of one in distant India, through 
which she had often gazed in company with 
the lover of het youth. Indeéd, the furniture 
of her room and the style of its adorning were 
fashioned in aecordancé with the luxurious 
tastes of ther first husband, who Had a pas- 
sionate love for all things gorgeous and Oriental 
in their character, although himself a mode! 
of simplicity. 

We will not attempt to analyse the lady's 
t ts as she sat there. were iv 2 
whirl of confusion front which she could pot 
extricate them. Her reason echoed the wary 
ings of good Mr, Kenneth, but her heart—that 
strange, inexplicable centre of the being— 
warmed towards Hellice, and she could not con- 

uer its yearnings. She~said to herself-that 
a had miscalenlated her stren 

ment against her deceased brother,’ and that 
the tie of kinship between herself and his 
orphan daughter was stronger than she could 
have believed. She assured herself that her 
pity for Hellice was misplaced, and yet she 
could not. withdraw it. 

“ Granting that she is false and deceitdul,” 
she mused, “granting that she is only wy 
wiece, the danghter of my brother and his hal!- 
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Indian ‘wife, ‘ere yet comes through’ my 
mind the last word of Horatio: ‘Beware, in 


choosing opps of ing the other!’ I 
know 11 ‘chosen’ ri » and yet—and 
yah ses : 

~ If, a# some enthusiasts believe quite possib] 
the soul of Horatio Glintwick veal how rooted 
in ‘upon his lovely widowed sister at that 
moment, and there remained in the immortal 
and freed spirit, how would he have exulted 
in the success of his last scheme, the latest 
machination which he had conceived and put 
into execution, ; 

For, though morally convinced that Cecile 
was her own child, poor Lady Redwoode felt 
at times a want of confidence in her own judg- 
ment, aud a horrible fear that she might ‘have 
deceived herself in her choice, She had no 
doubt that Hellice was all that Cecile had de- 
clared her to be, She had no doubt but that 
Hellice was Renee’s grand-daughter, and, as 
she had said, there was scarcely room for un- 
certainty ; but yet—— 

A re look eared in her deep, azure 
eyes, and the rose s on her cheeks 
deepened, and she moyed nervously as if to 
escape from ‘her ery eg She put away from 
her white forehead heavy tresses of pale 
gold, and then clasped her hands tightly, and 
gave herself up to seep musings. 

In the midst of her reverie she ‘ was inter- 
rw by the return of Cecile, who came in 
gaily through the glazed door, alone, the incar- 
nation ‘of brightness and sunshine. ' 

At sight of her a load seemed lifted trom 
Lady Redwoode's heart. Her doubts were all 
dispelled, her fears overcome, and her soul 
became serenely tranquil. : 

“Come to me, loye,” she said, in a voice 
foighind with tenderness, holding out her 
hand, “I have missed you and have been feel- 
ing dull. I feel I shall become sadly depen- 
deut upon you, 4 daughter, for your presence 
frightens away all my misgivings.” 

gave & qui noe at the Baroness 
from under her yellow lashes, and hastened to 
her side with child-like impulsiveness. 

“ Misgivings, mamma!” she exclaimed. 
“ Are you tired of mé already? Do hg ey 

nce 


. Hellice? Have you seen my cousin 


have been out?” 


“Yes, love, I have seen Hellice’since her 
return from her walk. She showed a very 
sweet, sidé of her character, or a sweet scém- 
ing, but dhe has not altered my convictions 
in the.,Jeast. I ‘know you ‘ate ‘mine, 
love. Now tell me if you ae pleased with 
Andrew.” + 

“Very much, dear mamma. He ‘is hand- 
some and intelligent, and § me so many 
compliments that I can’t help liking him,” 
replied Cecile, with an affectation of artless 
innocence. ; 

Lady Redwoode smiled and softly stroked 


the maiden’s hair. 

“T am glad you are pleased with ,m 
angel,” shar anid, tenderly, “I think I coal 
resign you to Andrew's care, all things con- 
sidered, easier than to any other, unless that 
other were-——” 


“A neighbour of mine, Sir Richard H - 
ton. But I ought aot to have mentioned: 
neme, for he is believed to be invulnerable to 
ladies’ charms, And if he were not, I should 
still . prefer Andrew, for'I feel as though 
Andrew had a sort of claim upon Redwoode.” 

“This Sir Richard Haughton, mamma—is 
he young ?” 

¥es, love, young:and handsome, alt 
his face is too grave and stern) 
one of his ‘years. He’ will call here <a 
and you can decide for yourself u 
attractiveness, But remenvber that Andrew 
's to be your hero,”. and her.ladyship -smiled 
gravely. “ By-the-way, ren “you told 

e Ne ‘your cousin, Hellice!’ 

So I do, mamma,” : she replied wonder- 


ingly. , Nt ; 
wish to talk with you about her. You 





know I acknowledged you yesterday as the 
heiress of Retwoode ont r . 

Cecile replied in the affirmative. 

“You know, nea that I inherited 
from my mother a handsome fortune. It is 
in relation to that fortune that I wish to 
/ targe You must not think, my own child, 
that I dowbt the holy and intimate relation- 
ship between you and me. I fear that you 
may deem me weak, but my brother's last 
words—the last of his letter—haunt me cruelly. 
I know that Hellice is only my niece, but, 
whatever her ‘character, she is akin to you 
and to me, and I will provide for her. I have 
decided'to declare Hellice my intended suc 
cessor td mother's fortune,” 

Cecile drooped her head and a bitter expres- 
sion of disappointed avarice flitted over her 
face.-.Her eyes. glittered ee with an 
angry look, but when she lifted her counten- 
anee.a moment lafer to Lady Redwoode's 
searching gaze she was calm and self-possessed, 
and even apparently pleased. 

* How _, you are, my darling 
mother!” she exclaimed with seeming admira- 
tion and enthusiasm. “You have anticipated 
what I would have asked had I possessed 
sufficient courage. I have forgiven Hellice all 
her cruelty tome, and I should like to testify 
at eeling towards her by some sacrifice 

t favour, Perhaps Hellice will love me 
now for your sake!” 

She bestowed @ kiss upon the widow's cheek, 
and then resumed ‘her seat and her enthu- 
siastie: comments upon Lady Redwoode’s in- 
tended generosity. 

The effects of her remarks, as she expected, 
was to shake the Baroness’s new-formed reso- 
lution, but the latter did not permit her indeci- 
sion to become apparent. She listened quiet! 
to Cecile, her convictions of Hellice’s unworthi- 
ness increasing with every word, and her love 
and confidence in the former strengthening 
ina corresponding ratio. 

“I suppose L ought to make my will,” she 
said, wearily, after a long period of abstrac- 
tion. “But there.is time enough,” she added, 
with an attempt at gaiety. “I do not like to 
think of gloomy things during the first days 
and weeks of your coming home.” 

“You look tired, mamma,” said Cecile, 
with tender sympathy, “I am distressing 
you with my reminiscences of Indian life under 
my task-mistress. Hellice. “ie down and 
try to sleep, while I run irs for a siesta, 
I miss my morning after-breakfast sleep more 
than you can guess.” 

She made a luxurious couch of the pillows 
on the divan, let fail the curtains that made 
the window nook an recess, and 
ioftly stole away, closing the door noislessly 
behind her in her retreat. , 

It was singular that when left alone Lady 
Redwoode’s thoughts reverted to that soft 
shower of kisses which Hellice had that 
morning rained upon her bowed head rather 
than to the caresses of which Cecile was so 
liberal. _ 

‘It was singular that the dark and delicate 
loveliness of Hellice was prominent in her 
mind above the fairer beauty of the maiden 
she claimed as her daughter, and that the 
sweet, ringing, flute-like tones of the former 
seemed to drown completely the memory of 
the weaker, leas soulful voice of the latter. 

Yet euch was the truth, and the widowed 
Baroness hated herself for it. 

(To be continued next week.) 

(This story commenced in No 2013. Back 

numbers can be obtained through any News- 


agent.) 
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.\Weppine Erocns.—The first anniversary of 
a toe 0 age the iron wedding; the fifth, 
wooden ; the tenth, tin; the fifteenth, erystal ; 
the twentieth, china; the twenty-fitth, <ilver ; 
the thirtieth, cotton; the thirty-fifth, linen; 
the fortieth, woollen ; the forty-fifth, eilk; the 





fiftieth, golden ; and the seventy-fifth, diamond. 





Get Acq uainted 
With Yourself 


In these days of making haste to live a 
dezen lives in one little span of three-score 
years and ten there seems to be danger that 
you will find no time in which te become ac- 
quainted with yourself 

You do not have time to sit down quietly by 
yourself and get acquainted with that part of 
your make-up with whioh the world is not 
familiar. 

Every. individual has a secret self which he 
does not show to his friends. Even his nearest 
and dearest know very little about it. There 
are depths in the natures of those with whom 
we associate that we can never fathom, whethex 
they be for good or whether they be for 
evil. 

You find time to go to lectures, and exhibi- 
tions, aad receptions, and ali the numerous 
society events which one who is in the swim 
must frequcnt if she would keep in the current, 
and be anybody. You go dut to drive, and 
to give your coachman, if you have one, oppor- 
tunity to show his proud disdain of all those 
who have not the happy distinction of a long- 
tailed green coat with brass buttons, and a tail 
bat with a cockade; and you bow graciously 
to those whom it is for your interest to recog- 
nise, and look the other way when you meet 
those who are not in your set. You go to 
church on Sundays, when you do not have a 
headache, and take stock of the hats and 
new suits in front of you, and wish so ardently 
that you had eyes in the back of your head, 
so that you could observe the toilettes of the 
ladies behind you. 

You listen politely but drowsily to the min- 
ister as he tries to acceptably tell to his 
parishioners a few minor points in the plan 
of salyation, as he understands it 

Yes ; you find time for all these duties ; but 
how much time do you devote to getting ac- 
quainted with yourself ? 

Are you making the most of that life which 
has. been given you to form the character 
which is to go with you into eternity, and which 
is to follow you when flesh shall have been 
dissolved, and the places which now know you 
shall know you no more for ever? 

Do you know if you have lived up to your 
best privileges ? If you have lifted yourself 
up to that ‘hi h plane of existence where you 
will have nothing to regret in the way of 
neglected opportunities and remorseful “might 
have beens ?” 

Have you fathomed your capacity for right 
living ?, Have you measured the height and 
depth of your capabilities ? Do you know your 
weak points, and have you built up about 
them a wall of self-defence which will hold 
when temptation comes? Do you know in 
what way you could be tempted? Are you 
sure that bencath the right temptation you 
would not -yield 7 

Do you realise that every moment of your 
life you are mounting higher or sinking lower ? 
You cannot stand still. Is your way upward 
or downward? 

Oh, no; we are not preaching. Only asking 
a few simple questions which every one who 
is well acquainted with himself ought to be 
able to answer. 

Stop, and get acquainted with yourself. 
Think out your life. © Fathom your capabilities. 
Understand what you can do, and what you 
are doing. Measure your strength, and be sure 
as to what you can carry through before you 
undertake it, The man who thoroughly knows 
himself is a long way on the road to a liberal 
education. 

And when you have become acquainted with 
yourself, do not lose your hold on that ac- 
quaintanoeship. Cultivate it, hold fast to it, 
and do not grudge it a daily hour of com- 
panienship, for you need it more than you 
need the acquaintance of anything else in this 
world. 
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ON CHRISTMAS. EVE 


NOVELETTE. 
(Continued from page 275.) 

Sir Geoffrey himself had gone home. He 
had done all that man could do to trace the 
poor little ne’er-do-well. There were duties 
connected with his estate that could not well 
be left neglected any longer 

lt was a hard home-coming for him. Every- 
thing abont Dean Court reminded him of 
Dolores. For Christmas time at the Court 
was full of associations with her. As a child 
she had always spent the holidays with May: 
Then last year, when the Deans returned 
after their long absence, her face had been 
the brightest and fairest of all the girl-visitors 
Lady Dean had gathered round her. 

Regularly once a month letters came from 
Lord Carlyon. He seemed to be roaming 
restlessly about, with no settled plan of 
travel ; but he wrote very fondly of his baby- 
daughter, and promised to spend. Christmas 
in England if the Deans would meet him in 
Park Lane. 3 

He reached Victoria quite early in the day, 
sent his servant and the luggage home, then 
turned into his club—a nameless reluctance to 
face the house i.e had beautified for May now 
she was gone making him put off his meeting 
with her relations till the last moment. 

Besides, he had another errand. He wanted- 
to see May’s grave. He bad never been in 
Brompton Cemetery since the day when he 
left there all that remained of his child-wife. 

Christmas Eve! He and May had 
three Christmastides together, though never 
one as man and wife. 1¢ was but natural he 
should think of the last of the three Christmas 
ives, of the day when he met Dolores in the 
grounds gathering the clusters of bright red 
holly berries—Dolores, in the pride of youth 
and gaiety, warning him off as a tre . 

He reached Brompton about four. The 
short winter's day had not closed in when 
he stood beside May’s grave. He had refused 
for any stone to cover it. It seemed to him 
unnatural. He loved better to think of her as 
sleeping beneath the grass and daisies, go only 
® cross of pure marble marked her resting- 
place. He himself had chosen the inscrip 
tion ;— 

Ta ever-loving memory of 


AY, 
the cherished wife of Reginald, 
Twelfth Baron Carlyon. 
Aged 18. 

That was all. Only eighteen, and yet both 
wife and mother! pa as he stood there, 
much as he grieved for the child-friend who 
had been his little comforter in bygone sor- 
rows, Rex had no bitterness of regret. 

“Dear little May!" half breathed the hus- 
band, “she loved me, and she is happy!” 

He stood. behind the cross, hidden by it 
from view, so that a slight figure kneeling at 
the foot of the grave had not seen him ap- 
proach. As he noticed his fellow-mourner 
she rose slowly, and Jaid on the grassy mound 
@ wreath of holly berries, She was and 
sad; her dress poor and worn; her iful 
hair almost hidden beneath a plain straw hat. 
But the eyes had their old wistfulness, the 
face its old charm. Besides, in any dress, in 
any place, Rex Carlyon would have known 
Dolores. 

“ Dolly t” 

She started. Then she said amply, 

‘I could not help coming. We were so often 
together on Christmas Eve. I thought you 
rs eee x vane May loved me!” 

“She died loving you,” said Rex, gently. 
“Do you know, she seemed certain ve theald 
meet again one day, and she gave me a mes- 
sage for you?” 

“What was it?” 


» Bhe never 

coment 
at what a cost you purchased her 
Dolores looked. amazed. 


can, el ther ives waioae thc suis 
Her heart 


“How could you Be 
“T have known the truth now a long time, 
ever since May had your wedding present, and 
er. 


i ; but May's words told 

me my ve had not been deceived, that you 

“T ‘couldn't it,” said Dolly, gravely, 

“T dunk would" bare Koled gy ly aye -Ah 
such & bright sunbeam of a creature.” 

“Do you know that Geoffrey Dean has 
has of her once harsh ju mt, and 
will receive you with all her old love?” 

“It cannot be! The past is past. I could 
never go back to the old, happy times—never, 

“Why not?” 

“ Because for nearly. two I have lived 
care to welcome a girl who has acted at one 
of the humblest theatres in London for more 

“ Because it would be unheard of.” 

“Where do you aot?” said Rex, gravely. 

She shook her head. 

“T am not acting now. I shall not-be at 
Christmas pantomime.” 

“ Dolores,” said Reginald, gravely, “I know 
motive in sending it ; but Dolores, that motive 
no exists. No sacrifice of yours can 
ling! I want my love!’ 

* And you can love me still!” 
in a few months must be my wife. Till 
then, won't you et Lady Dean take care of 

“She would think you demented!” 

va | not knows all my secrets. 

ition I was bound to again very 
oot Dolores, I shall rndine y » her advice 
unless you redeem your promise }” 


were what I had thought you, true and 
I was used to sorrow, and she was 

ana sonl months past’?—that his mother 
Dolores shook her head, 

never more!” 

in poverty. Do you think Ente Dean would 

than mer months? ° 

“T shall come and see you to-night!” 

work for more than two months because of the 

why you sent me that letter. I honour your 

avail May now. And my life is lonely, dar- 
“T have never left off loving you. Dolly, 

you for me? 

Lady Dean told me, in her last letter, in my 
“ But—— 


He interrupted her. 

“On her deathbed, May wished ‘I had not 
disliked you so,’ Poor child , my true feeling 
for you was the only secret I ever kept from 
her. Dolly, do you know wh the so much 


spurs my supposed dislike 


“ Because she would fain have left the two 
she cared for most to your keeping. When we 

tt the child into her arms, she said, reg 
fully,“ Dolly mould have loved her so!’” 


! 

“Another May, the likeness, they tell me, 
of her mother. Dolores, surely we have suffered 
enough. . My a ing, “i let your Pg 
separate us any longer. want you to be my 
wife, and Little May's mother? ™ 

“Tt would be rour ruin’ All your friends 
would turn from ‘you in horror!” 

“No friend I valued. Dolores, su I 
yield the point for now. Wil you e me & 
solemn promise? Give me your address, and 
promise not to change it without telling 
me.” 


Dolores sat, @ few hours later, in her 
humble room, stitching eway. She could 
not afford to be idle, and p lework was 


it was cruel that 
hand and chsp i 

“ Dolores |” ' 

She looked up. .Sir Geoffrey Dean stood 
watching her, with his kind, generous face. 

“Once, long ago, dear,” he said, simpy: 
“TI came to fetch you to us for Christmas. 
visit you bitter sorrow, but yet 1 am 
here again on the tame errand, My mother 
sends you her dear love, and ae a 
a * sake, to come and spend your Chri 
with us!” 

“ Bot” 

“We know all, dear!” he said, tly. 
“ Rex has told us... Mother loves you just as 
she did in your childhood, and more, for all 
you suffered for our darling. She eays, Dolly, 

u are the only woman could bear to see 

her s place. Come to us, and you 
shall be to her as her own child, until the day 
you become Reginald’s wife!” F 3 


And wien the June roses bloomed the poor 
little ne’er-do-well became a peeress. All 
oe knew Lord Carlyon married Dean 

inley’s iid, and that for a short time 
she had been on the stage; yet no one ever 

ed him’ for his second marriage, nor 
regarded it as a mésalliance.. His wife was 
one of the most charming women in London, 
the world said, and y suited to him. 

The Fanes never knew the honours that came 
to ee girl they discarded, but reg ‘end 
rou chang=d its opinion regarding res 
mn i discovered her in Lady Carlyon, and 
eve - declared that they at least had always 
li ar. 

Lady Cadyon cared very little for her popu- 
Pio T tin friande re Bo prized were the 
Grays and Sir Geoffrey and his mother, 

Prosperity has dawned for her now. Her 
sky is serene and clear. She has the love of 
her husband, the caresses of her little children 
to ae life eweet to her; yet she Por 

ite forget it was Geoffrey's voice ic 
called her back to iness-—-Geoffrey, who 
brought her home, — her hand in 
Reginald’s on i e. 


chs wight not put-out her 


[rae END.] 
_ EE rneny 


HEROES AND HEROES. 
We give unstinted praise to the man 
is brave enough to die ; 
But the men who struggles unflinchingly 
Against the currents of destiny 
And bears the storm of adversity, 
We pass unnoticed by. 


We've plaudits and tears for him who falls, 
Borne down in the shock of strife ; 

But a word of cheer-we neglect to say 

To. him who plods on his dreary wa 

And fights in silence from-day to 
The unseen battles of life. 


There’s courage, I grant, ined to face 
Gran death on the gory field. 
There's also courage required to meet 
Life’s burden and sorrow ; to brave defeat ; 
To strive with evil and not retreat ; 
To suffer and not to yield. 


Some moments are there in every life 
When the spirit longs for rest ; 4 

When the heart is filled with a bleak despair 

When the weight of trouble, remorse, care 

Seems really greater than we can bear, ‘ 
And death were a welcome guest, 


But we crush it down and we go our way 
To the duties that lie in wait. 

From day to day we renew the fight, 

To climb at last to the suncrowned height, 
And to climb o’er time and fate. 

And thus—for my heart goes out te them— 


“When you see Dolly,” quoted Rex, “tell 
her I have been so happy.” 


Dolores’ eyes filled with tears, Rex went 


eas mabey! The long Fo Fi p Kgs T ho struggle life’s path al 

A ours not get on | To who 8 e's ong, 
swiftly. 'y’s head ached. That i The host of toil, who are patient, strong, 
with Rex had brought the past so vividly | The unrewarded, unm red throng 
back to her, and her happiness seemed so near, | Who are brave enongh to live. 


My meed of praise I would give 


RSET CHORES ewe 








on,--- 
“She was happy always. She had the 
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hence neal ions sercge-irel 
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3 Society 


Not many people know, perhaps, that Queen 
‘Alexandra once probably prevented a railway 
accident. As Princess of Wales one of her 
favourite recreations was p y, and a 
photograph she took of the bridge near Wolfer- 
ton staton. revealed an unsuspected curve in 
the bridge when train’ was passing over it. 


The “Princess, not certain whether the curve | 


was due to a defective film, took another photo- 
graph, with the result that the bridge was 
examined and declared to be unsafe. 


, in her Princess days, 

win, of while away the time. 
“I rather pride myself“on the way I can knit 
stockings,” the Princess remarked; “I ‘have 
just made a pair for the Prince, _—_—”” 
The Princess was rudely broken off by the old 
lady’s startled exclamation: “So the Prince 
wears stockings, do’e? Well, well. Ah, your 
Royal Highness! only me and you, who makes 
these stockings, knows the ‘orrible oles the 
men do make in the eels!” 


A.R.H. the Prince of Wales it is who will 
be the exceptional feature in the . coming 
Coronation procession. And this he will be 
simply by taking part in it. In the nature of 
things the occasions when a Prince of Wales 
has' assisted at his father’s Coronation have 
been rare. “The first George had an Heir Ap- 
parent, and the second George, when it came 
to his turn to be crowned, was the father of 
“Fred.” But the presence of an actually 
created Prinice of Wales at a Coronation func- 
tion hag to be looked back for. The interesting 
sartorial question of a Prince of Wales's 
Coronation mantle thus arises. 





The Duke of moepe oid ® ap alone in 
hie desire to see active . His son, Prince 
Arthur, is bitterly disappointed at not being 
allowed to go out just yet to South Africa. 

-like, he is eager to see what is going on, 
although he realises that he has a good deal 
i , while his family 
are of the opinion that he is over-young to 

ips which would await him at 


with Princess Margaret of 
sister is the collecting of 
These are arranged 
and ee me most in- 
re specimens, Jt is customary 
ions to make the Princesses a 
addition to this collection at 
and other festive times, and just re- 
they have had a number of new speci- 
, as the Princess of Wales has brought 
e to her cousins a number of stones picked 
up by herself at different times during her won- 
derful journey. 


es 


hi 
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mdon, and probably also in 
some of the principal provincial cities. The 
list of is long and yaried, beginning 
with a ish lace mantilla re to the 
Princess at Gibraltar, and ing with a -be- 
lated pérambulator which an enterprising On- 
tario manufacturer oar during the Royal 
visit to Canada with trademark name of 
“The Prince of Wales,” and forwarded to Eng- 
land direct. 

The Duke of Rexburghe will carry the Lord 

igh Steward’s staff at the Coronation. He 
will represent an extremely ancient office—one 
that existed before the time of the Confessor, 
and that was once hereditary in the House of 
De Montfort. 





CALVERT’S 
SHAMPOO SOAP 





An exquisitely perfumed Soap which removes dandruff, revives and i 
nourishes the hair, and thus brings back the natural gloss, leaving 
it delightfully soft to the touch. Should be kept in every Bathroom. 











Paney Jars, /- each, aivedutis, 





Post free in U.K. for value, 








F. C. CALVERT & CO., Manchester. 





Statistics 


Tax membership of co-operative societies 
has quadrupled during the past twenty-five 
years, and now includes 1,684,000 ersons, or 
over 4 per cent. of the population of the King- 
dom, including Ireland. , 


A German statistician has been collecting 
facts dealing with the relation that suicide 
bears to divorce. In Prussia, it seems, out of 
1,000,000 persons 348 women committed 
suicide after being divorced, as ge: with 
only sixty-one married women, while the men 
were in the proportion of ten divorced to one 
married suicide. It would appear that mam 
of those who do not commit suicide go ses 5 
In Wurtemberg there are in the asylums 
3,024 divorced ns, against 283 married, 
416 celibates, and 676 widows and widowers. 





Christmas in the 
Southern Seas 


Although it is foriy years since we last spent 
a Christmas in the old country (says a writer 
in the current “Empire Review”), we shall 
never forget those family gatherings, as father, 
mother, and children united in the old beme. 
At this southern end of the world, where 
Christmas is midsummer, and where even the 
traditional Christmas dinner must perforce be 
laid in the house, it must be with every door 
and window open, and when a cold breeze to 
temper the heat is most welcome. Is it really 





Christmas? The almanac declares the fact, yet 
the thermometer records 90 degrees in the 
shade, and on the dinner table the viands, 
generally, the salads, ices, and piled-up dishes 
of strawberries, with unlimited cream, suggest 
that things are somehow reversed since the 
days of long ago 


True, we deck our churches and homes, as in 
the old land, with evergreens, but the choicest 
summer flowers are the chosen decorations. 
And as the day, wanes we do not close the cur- 
tains and gather round the fire, but as the air 
cools down, tennis and outdoor games claim 
the young people. 


Christmas-tide on a sheep run is one of the 
merriest, and yet one of the saddest, times in 
the year to the average station hand. Merriest 
because Christmas Day and Boxing Day are 
his only recognised holidays through the year 
and most of the neighbouring families are re 
joicing over home gatherings. Saddest, be- 
cause he is probably too far away from home 
to join the fomily, and at such a time his 
loneliness brings a keener pang than at; other 
seasons. Christmas Day itself passes off very 
quietly, the distinguishing feature being the 
midday meal, for which, perhaps, a turkey, 
some fowls, or a joint of roast beef appear. On 
a station the constant serviny of mutton be- 
comes monotonons, so that a cut of roast beef 
is a great treat, Of course, a good big plum 

udding is served, but somehow the dish 

ardly seems appetising on a hot day. Then 
comes the inevitable smoke and rest under the 
sheltering tree. The evening passes quietly in 
such company as may be available. Boxing 
Day és the great day for sports, It is the 
incipal gathering of the year, and attended 
everyone, male and female, inclading 
Maoris of both sexcs, attired in the brightest 
colours they can procure. Indeed, the natives 
are frequently the most successful competitors 
in these feats of skill and strength. At night 
all meet in the station wool shed, which 
cleaned up, hung with sheets, and decorated 
with fags and ferns, makes a very good social 
ball. Warm as it is, there is plenty of darc- 
ing, varied with songs and recitations, Supper 
is handed round, and the fun is kept up fast 
and furious till near daybreak, when in the 
growing sunshine all scatter homewards, and 





\the Ubristmas festivities are over for that year. 
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: Gleanings | 


Tr is easy for the light-headed to be light- 
hearted 


Tie who confesees that he lies, lies ; he who 
denies that he lies, lies twice. 

We admire the man whe will listen to reason 
because he gives us a chance to talk. 

Most of us.know only one man whom we 
regard. as absolutely fair, and unbiassed, and 
modesty prevents us from naming hin. 

Srann Ur Warn Frrtine Sxoxrs.—-“ People 
would find less difficulty with ready-made 
shoes,” says an experienced salesman, “if they 
would stand up to fit them on, inatead of sit- 
ting’ down. Nine persons out of ten, particu- 
larly ladies, want « comfertable chair while 
they are fitting a shoe, and it is with the 
greatest difficulty you can get them to stand 
aan Shen shat, bagi walking: sbowhs Cay 
Then, w in walking ut, y 
wonder why he shoes are noi so comfortablé 
as they were at first trial A woman's foot is 
considerably smaller when she sits ina chair 
than when she walks about. Exercies brings 
a larger quantity of blood into the feet, and 
they swell appreciably. The muscles also re- 

aire certain space. buying shoes this fact 
thould be borne in mind.” 

Tan Cicaretre.—Probably few smokers of 
Bevptien cigarettes trouble themeelyes greatly 
w the tobacco they enjoy comes from, aad 
if asked would answer “ Egypt, of course.” As 
@ matter of fact, however, practically no to- 
bacco is grown in Egypt, as the soil is too 
sandy; almost all of 1+ comes from Turkey, 
though the manufacture of the best qualities 
of leaf tobacco into cigarettes, both for foreign 
and for Turkish consumption, is carried on 
almost exclusively in Egypt, and the paper is 
made in the same .. Of late years the 
co ion of Turkish cigarettes has in- 
creased enormously. The cheaper grades are 
ustally mixed with tobacco grown in the 
country of consumption; a better grade is 
made exclusively from one variety of Turkish 
leaf, but the best grades comtain as many as 
nineteen different kinds of the finest selected 
Turkish tobaccos. 


Veyuzueta Prarws.—The island of Mar- 
garita, off the coast: of Venezuela, is one of the 
most celebrated centres of pearl fishery. The 
Spaniards in the days of Columbus found the 
natives of Margarita and the neighbouring 
mainland decked out with pearls, and the 
pearl-producing oysters of that locality have 
never since failed ur their “ang cangh oe mage Re- 
cently the price of s has risen in the 


market, the activity of the Venezuelan 
fishermen has corresponding!y increased. Metal 
scoops are dragged over oyster beds, and 
the interest of the search culminates when the 
shells thus secured are opened. A black pearl 
is a rarity we rE | a high price. Fine 
white pennies if of g lustre, are also very 
valuable. A French company has recently ob- 
tained a concession from the Venezuelan 
Government to fish for pearls with diving 
apparatus. 


Ona of the. most interesting objects con- 
nected with old & y Parish Church which 
did not perish im ¥ 


and Ring” monument to Dame Rebecca Berry. 
Nabody can visit the old charch without learn- 
ing something of the quaint legend associated 
with it, which reminds one ot « similar incident 
in the Arabian Nights. The monument. has 
given rise to a tradition that pes Vari was 
the beroine of a ballad, w describes 
her as a farmer's daughter decreed by fate to 
wed a-knight. The knight threw a ringyinto 
the sea, and commanded the love-sick maid 
never to see bis face again on pit of instant 
death unless she could produce that ring. 
Some time afterwards, while acting as cook for 
a family of high degree, she finds the ring 
fish she is dressing for dinner. After that, of 
— she marries her knight without further 
parley, 


ina} 





Tue Coitection Wu. Now Be Taxgn.— 
A good story is told of a certain clergymen 
who had for his curate a tall, cadaverous-look- 
ing individual. . One Sunday, according, to 
custom, the vicar made an ap for the 
curate’s stipend fund, but, unfortanately, 
glanced over at his co-worker as he concluded 
with these words: “The ‘colleetion will now 
be teken for that object.” 

Tas Horsesnoe Curve Doomen.—One of 
the most interesting of the. curiosities of 
American railways is the so-called Horseshoe 
Curvo on the Pennsylvania line h the 
Alfeghanies. It. has long been conspicuous 


.even in London in the pictures exposed in the 


windows of the offices of American, companies. 
It is now reported that the curve is to be 
abandoned, and that there is to be substituted 
for it @ gag spe age ay which ep mmf ~ 
surpassed in y the famous hole throug 
the St. Gothard The result of the change will 
be the shortening of the journey by ihree 
minutes. 

Mvcu in Lrrtie:--A most interesting. his- 
torical object is a simple shaft of granite which 
rises from the roadside near the town of Wilna, 
on the western boun of Russia. It bears 
two inscriptions in the Russian language. On 
that side of the shaft which faces the west-are 
these words :— 

' NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 
PASSED TRIS WAY IN 1812 
witH 410,000 wen. 
On the other side, facing east: 
NAPOLBON BONAPARTE 
PASSED THIS. Way In 1812 
WITH MEN, 
The history of the most disastrous military cam- 
paign ever undertaken is told’ in those two 
sentences. 

Taz Cononation Cions, formed for the pur- 
ee of ing people with clothes for the 
forthcoming ceremony, can bave the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that they would not have been 
allowed to exist in Elizabeth’s reign. © The 
“ virgin” Queen’s love of pageants and fine 
clothes proved so infectious that laws had to 
be made to control the dress of the citizens. 
Merchants’ wives weré forbidden to. wear 
“monstrous hats in garish colours, which are 
winked at and borne within the Court,” and 
had to content themselves instead with knitted 
white woollen caps. Apparently, too, the 
modish woman already sent to Paris for her 
gowns, for ano jlation’ of the same 
period forbade any but the nobility to wear 
woollen stuffs that were manufactured on the 
Continent. 

Tue Barver’s Potzr.—The sign of the bar- 
ber's pole is a mystery to most people, but it 
seems that in o} times the profession of a 
surgeon was practised in common with the art 
of a barber, and the one who practised thas was 
designated a barber-sargeon. A company under 
this title was founded as early as 1508, and the 
London Company was incorporated in 1461, 
in the first year of Edward This profes- 
sional union was dissolved in the reign of 
Henry VIII, 1540, when it wae dec! that 
“No person using any shaving or barbery. in 
London shall qeoupy apy surgery, letting of 
blood, or other matter, except only drawing of 
teeth.” These barber-surgeons exhibited over 
their doors a pole, which was variously 
coloured with runing bands of red and white, 
or in some cases red, white and blue. The red 
and white bands would, no doubt, represent 
the white: bandage stained with the blood of 
the patient, whilst it has been suggested that 
these bearing three colours indicate the veins, 
arteries, and nerves, blue, red, and white being 
used ively for this purpose, as is’ the 
pi a senqr ger 2 abatomy. Ti 

i sign is a plate hang above 
the shop, im nk one may perhaps discover 


» with very excellent results, The sur- 

> pme received their charters from the hands of 

enry VIII. himself in 1540, and this forms 
the subject of « fine picture by Holbein. 





cones me oteg Go of 


A Very Good Reason. _ 


“How do you feel, Maude, this morning *” 
asked a pretty girl of a friend, on the mornin 
following a Christmas party. 

“ Perfectly wretched!” came ‘the reply as 4 
curly head was raised from the pillow. © “Got 
a splitting headache, feel quite washed ont, 
and guess I look it. How do you feel ?. You 
look. as bright and lively as if dances and 
Christmas confectionery were unknown.” 

“In fine form,’’ was the, mse, “ But ft 
took a couple of Bile Beans before turning iv, 
That's the reson,” 

For the headache, weariness, depression, 

mouth, indigestion, and , re- 


oo from Christmas eating, Die Beans are 
Mailing remedy. Telax- 


an w 5 per" the 
bowels and relieve the system of the-congested 
condition which occasions headache, dizziness, 
apd that feeling of dulness, while they also 
tone up end stimulate the digestive organs 
which ‘thaye been- temporarily Serer by the 
overwork which Christmas dishes freely par- 
taken of have thrown upon them. 

__ If you would like to try Bile Beans without 
incurring any expense, cut out this par, write 
across it the name of this paper, and send it 
with your full name and address and a penny 
stamp to pay return to the Bile. Bean 
Co’s. Central Distributing Depot, Greek Street, 
Leeds, Y: Your wants’ will then be 
promptly satisfied. 


Facetize 


Lovz'sa Youne Dream.—Madge:, He says 
IT am a hot-house flower. .Marjorie: Is that 
why he keeps you so long in the conservatory’ 

At tae Zoo.—The Monk’: Five baby eiks 
have been born here within the last four weeks. 
The Cockatoo: By George! we'll organise a 
lodge. 

“I necarp ithe use of beor as the true tem- 
perance principle. When I work all day and 
am exh , Rothing helps me Eke a glass 
of beer. It assists nature, you understand,” 
said Remson-te-Benaon. “1 f 
me," Benson replied. ! clai 
Remson. “That's what I  say—it assists 
nature!" ; ; 


Cotowet Yaroze had the bad luck to drop » 
valuable lamp, shattering it into a thousand 
i “Dear me, how unfortunate!’ ex- 
set og Yerger. Prag 4 unfortunate ! 
ow lucky I let it drop, for if hed done 
it T’d have raised the mischief of a row. You 


Ows. of last season's belles, who, after the 
bridal trip, housekeeping in her native 
city, was asked by one of her servants what 
she should order for dinner for herself and ber 
husband. She had had no experience in any 
domestic arrangements, but answered with the 
utmort assurance: “Oh, get a pound of steak, 
and save the rest for breakfast !” 


A Guremaw has invented a safe that, on ite 
lock being tampered with, throws open iis 
doors, seizes and d and locks in the burglar, 
and handcuffs and holds him in readiness te 
be conduvted to the police-court in the morning, 
This is almost equal to the servant-gir) patent 
bed, which at a certain hour. in the morning 
piiches her ont, dresses her, carries her down 
stairs, and shows her how to-start the fire. 

In a small town an ou: indes is cashier of 
the ‘bak. “The cheque is all right, gir,” he 
said to stranger; “ but the evidence offer 
in i ifying yourself asx the whose 
order it is drawn i scarcely sufficient.” “T've 
known you to hang a man on less evidence, 
Judge,” was the stranger's respouse. “Quite 
likely,” ‘replied ‘the ex-judge; “ but when it 
cash we have to be 
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_. Helpful Talks 


tO EM, PRATOR. 


wis Mable 0 “thelial We eae’ froin Bie 


readers at any time. 


All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a | * 
guarantee of good faith. — 





i Sm pyre arnold Battle of the § 


ne Seem ono, 

aero VILL. and those of the 
ille, and was so called be: 
the. French used their 


urs ” took 
between 


ir swords in 
a move- 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING., 


a blow. No one was , and only 
one man was burt; and it is’ he broke his 
Owing to the Christmas holidays, ‘nose by falling down while running 
next week's issue of the * Emua.—It is evident that the young man BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
_ LONDON READER istoo disputations, and that his opinions on 


will be published on 1 Monday, instead 


of Tuesday. 


ih yoid of tact, or 
Joux B.—Wind is chiefly caused by the | that cause such 
heat of the , which rarefies the 
most ex to ite The air, when rare- | thet it would be 
fied, wriggew Mi, 0 and asc to ses: rn, Ur nae th 
heavier, rushes in to su its place. The influenced by true 
trade winds are so ms the | Steering 


iE 
Bi 
ap 































controversy. 
“ oe ore dance 


first it was ve 


| and soon became very 
| danced at the Court 





We do not care to spend 
a lot of money over ad+ 
vertising the *“‘LONDON /Ag® 
READER”’ in the news. fj 
papers. We would far 
rather give the money to 
our readers, because we 
are certain that they will 
advertise us much better 


» than the papers would... We have been 


giving away all sorts of presents month 
after th, and we are now going to 
_ eclipse all our former efforts. 


WHAT YOu, a TO DO 


It you watt to rective. rect ane lovely 
Gold Pattern SOVEREIGN f 

PURSES, Fashionable Gold 
Desiga NEOKLETS, Mas- : 
sive Gold. Pattern CURB iy 

BRACELETS, or Platea « 
SALT CELLARS, with & 
gilt lining; we will tél you © 
yes have to do, There 
is no Puzzle to be solved, but 


argum 
cco vere ely that ny would becomes 
un _after marriage. You are both de- 
you would shun the topics 
bitter dissension. 


is that you would not prove suitablé mates, and 
best to gradually end the 
has-made-the young man 4 
your home. People who are 
true love have little trouble in 
Clear of themes that engender angry 


known as the polka 
ted in Bohemia about the year 1836, At 
lively, with cousiderable 


modified. and paging 


ny In 1835 it was 
Prague ; in 1839 in 
3 in 1840 in Paris; in 1844 in London. 
Fomfler name is a corruption of 
: on account of its short half-steps. In 
Bazland, it became a perfect craze; fabrics, 
hats, and streets were named after it, and even 

RD ote Arm’ displayed on théir signs the 





My opinion 


rive the eyes 
are strengthened 


remedy with 200 





ancient pe lestal pt 
little book 
sight”’ will 
STEPHEN GREKD 
Road, London. 


ut. im France it was 


pane the beauty of the fairest face, and 
ep 
against dirt and dust. 
SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT, a 
years’ reput tation. 
Supplied by chemists and 
** How to Preserve the B 
1 sent to any applicant 
y, Ao, P ambede 


from any eye troubic sho 
send for it. 










of their defence 
The eyelashes 
and restored by 


ctores in 
te for 2/. each. A 


Ali who suffer 








EARSLEYS 


“ pulka,” mean- FEMALE 


° 
Awarded Certificate of Merit for t! 
and all Female Co »mplain nts. They 
Profession. Beware of imitations. 


Chemists. 


Or 34 stamps, by the make C 
Street, Westminster. Sold fut the Ce 





OY EARS REPUTATION ; 


WIDOW WELCHS 





EELS 


ure of Irregularities, a 
aco the appro sl ot the M 
The only gona “y and 1 origin 


are iu White Pat op Wrappers. Boxes, 1s. 14d and a. 
2s. od, box cor taints three tim S the oille 


Ey Nek 
and G ee North 
onies. 








©UR XMAS PRESENTS 



















the only condition is that you 
eend us Sixpence for which. 
ever-of these lovely pieces of 
*\jewellery you like, together 
ywith a penny for postage, and 
if the goods. are not sold out 
we will send to you, but if 
they are all gone we will 
return your money. 


WRITE AT ONCE 


» We have only a limited quantity of the 

goods, and we cannot get more, so that 
ifyou \want one of them write instantly 
Imany case, the offer will close on Decem- 
bér grst; but we expect to be sold out 
‘within a very 
after this 
PS. appears. 


few. days 
announcement 


a 


_ PUZZLE EDITOR, 
¥ “es London Reader,”’ 
 €0& 52, Ludgate Hill, 
‘a London. 
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Kawnetn.—{1) The father can “agli oe 
brides away at a double wedding. 

the brother could give the younger sister ety ". 
if preferred; but I think it is nicer for 
father to perform this office. He would take 
‘one daughter on each’arm up the aisle, and 
stand between them during the ceremony, ea 
bride being on the respective bridegroom’s left 
hand, (2) Yes, each bridegroom should have a 
“best man” all to himself, but one person can 
4ll the office for both if referred. (3) As re 
gaeds the invitation to the ceremony and “at 
home,” it should be on the same lines exactly 
as to a single wedding, but with four names 
added instead of two. 

Liy.—The Apollo Belvidere is a renowned 
statue of antiquity, which has generally been 
considered as embodying the highest i 
manly beauty. This great work of art was 
discovered, in 1503, amid the rains. of ancient 
Antium, and purchased by Pope Julius II., 
who placed it in the Belvidere gallery of the 
Vatican. The name of the artist is a matter 
+ conjecture, but it ia supposed to be the work 
of Calamis, a Greek sculptor of the fifth cen- 
tury before the Christian era. ‘The figure is 
nearly seven feet in height, nude, but a cloak, 
fastened round the neck, hangs gracefully over 
the right arm. ‘The expression of the face is 
calm and godlike triumph, mixed with refined 
disdain. 


L. Hawxiws.—The preatest glove-making 
country in the world’ is Germany, and not 
France, as is the general belicf. In Germany 
éhere are 1,100 establishments devoted to the 
manufacture of leather gloves. About 1,000 
of these are engayed exclusively in the pro- 
duction .of kid loves. There are, besides, 
100 tanneries for and 40 tanneries for shoe- 
making leather. There are 85 glove concerns 
that work exclusively for export. Of the 
other countries, Austria-Hungary has 350, 
France 225, England 190, Italy 100, and 
Sweden, Norway, and Spain between 50 and 
60 glove manufacturing firms each, . Russia has 

about 30. There is in Germany no im- 
portant glove-making centre the industry being 
scattered. In Austria the giove-making centres 
are Prague and Vienna; in France, Paris, 
‘Grenoble, and Chaumont ; in England, London 
and Worcester; in Italy, Naples, Milan, and 
Turin; in Sweden, Stockholm and Malmé ; ! 
my in es the chief glove- eee one 


eal of | seid 


7 oo stopper of a bottle may be 
neouad by ee @ little glycerine or 
sweet oil round letting it stand for a 
while. The oil will make its way down be 
tween the stopper and the bottle and free it, 
bowtie Bracmge iRgm-ce Topher 


each } short time.” Sometimes it is necessary to let 


stand. for some hours. 


Kare.—To remove warts, wet and rub them 
several times a day in a strong solution of com- 
mon washing soda. Muriatic acid applied daily 
will cause them to shrink and finally fall off. 
This acid should not be allowed to touch the 
surrounding flesh, but should be applied on the 
point of « wooden toothpick or sharpened 
match. . If the wart presents a hard surface, 
the top shoald be pared off slightly so that the 
may penetrate. 


Tarouin.-~—A “ stale-mate,” in chess, is occa- 
sioned by getting your adversary’ ® king in such 
@ position, when not in check and when it is 
the only piece he can move, that he cannot 
move it without moving it into check. You 
will observe that this is altogether a different 
thing from check-mating your adversary, which 
consists in putting him in check in such a 
manner that he cannot move out of check; 
whereas a stale-mate consists in putting him 
—— ® position that he must move inte 
c 


Estuer.+In your case, judging from your 
own statement, your stoutness is largely due to 
excessive beer’ rinking. Shun this beverage, 
and instead drink weak tea. Also, abstain 
from the use of bread, potatoes; pork, eels, 
salmon, butter, fat beef, and other farinaceous, 
saccharine, and oil substances. In place of 
these, indulge in lean meat, poultry, game, 
dry toast, green vegetables and fruit. The 
reduction of your superfluous flesh will be aided 
by long walks in the open air. 


B, Legge Re ap gus is a recipe for spiced 
plums;—Wash. and prick plum with a 
needle; then weigh, and to every seven pounds 
of plums. allow four nds of sugar and one 
each of good cider vinegar and water. 

eat the sugar, vinegar and water, skim well, 





— y in a thin muslin bag—one tablespoonfal 

cinnamon, one of whole cloves, and 
we pieces of mace. Keep at the boilins point 
| cmt the plums are tender, and seal while hot. 


Tae Loxpo mw Reanze is sent to any part of 
the world, post free Three-halfpence Weekly ; 


.| or Quarterly, One Shilling and Eightpence. 


*.* At Laerrers to Be ADDRESSED 10 
tae Eprror or ras Loxvow Reaper, 60-52, 
Ludgate Hill, E.0. 


*,* We cannot undertake to return rejected 
manuscripts. 
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DON'T COUGH USE 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
FOR _— COUGH, 


R WILL TELL you. “ 








oma UNFAILING FRIEND 


QUICRLY CORRECT ALL (RREGULARITING, REMOVE ALL 
OBSTRUCTIONS, and relieve the d symptome so 
with the sez. 
Boxes 1/14 and 2/9 rane three times the quantity), 
sts. 


Che 
Sent anjanere op recei ae 15 or 3H stamps, by 


E.T)POWLE & , Manolacturers, 
€6, Long Row, tout Maken 
Beware of Imitationa; injurious and worthless. 














SULPHOLINEs 


A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 





PEPPER'S TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
SHILLING BOTTLES... 





COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, 


LOTION 


CHI ° 


BRONCHITIS. 





DP safer Pant on ey itr tiNby naere cul 


HEADACHE, and invigorates the nervous system 


a a Salects 
polveties cee Wine OF DIARRECEA,” 


COLLIS BROWN ES 


LORODYNE 


IS THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 
PDIARRHGA, PYSENTERY, CHOLERA, 


BOARD OF oe London, REPORT that it ACTS a4 8 
ecg Scr generally sufficien sy 


IBBON, Army J Medical Stai, Calcut Cahentia,, states :—“T Wo DOSES COMPLETELY 








Dash HGH ROS, on 


worn Sen tenaes The Times, July 13th 


a ae the whee © 
ant fcoman as deliberately untroe, and be regretted to sag hoor, 


= Bis can 


Vice-Chancellor Sir 
e. J, COLLIS 7 SOLS BROWN was 


BROWNE'S prea rapidly cuts short al! 
EPILEPSY, SPASMS, CO 


PALPITATION, HYSTERIA, 








D4 OH RROWINES. HLRRORT Gan. ae 





[MEQRTANT OA ON: onscune IMMENSE. SALE of 


Be careful to obeert TRA ae 
Bole Manufactarer—J, T. DAVENPOR 33, Great Russell Street, 


nk Of all Ghesiosa, 1/lb, 
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